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EXTRACTS. 
MODERN ALEXANDRIA. 


« THE new city, or rather the 
town of Alexandria, is built, the 

reateft part of it at leaft, on the 
brink of the fea. Its houfes, like all 
thofe of the Levant, have flat ter- 
race roofs: they have no windows, 
and the apertures which fupply their 
place are almoft entirely obftructed by 
a wooden lattice projecting, of vari- 
ous form, and fo clofe, that the light 
can hardly force a paffage. In thofe 
countries, more than any where elfe, 
fuch inventions, which transform a 
manfion into a prifon, are real ja- 
Injies (jealoufies, window-blinds).— 
It is through this grate of iron or 
wood, fometimes of elegant conftruc- 
tion, that beauty is permitted to fee 
what is pafling without, but eternally 
deprived of the privilege of being 
feen: it is in this {tate of hopelefs fe- 
clufion that, far from receiving the 
homage which nature demands to be 
paid to it by every being poffefled 
of fenfibility, it meets only contempt 
and outrage; it is there, in a word, 
that one part of the human race, 
abufing the odious right of the more 
powerful, retains in degrading fer- 
vitude the other part, whofe charms 
alone ought to have had the power to 
foften both the ruggednefs of the 
foil and the ferocity of their tyrants. 

“ Narrow and awk+wardly difpofed 
fireets are without pavement as with- 
out police; no public edifice, no 
private building arrefis the eye of 
the traveller, ia, on the fuppofition 
that the fragments of the old city had 
not attracted his attention, he would 
find no object in the prefent one that 
could fupply matter for a moment’s 
thought. Turks, Arabians, Barba- 
refques, Cophts, Chriftians of Syria, 
Jews, conftituted a population which 
may be eflimated at five thoufand, as 
far as an eftimation can be made in a 
country where there is no regifter 
kept of any thing, Commerce at- 
tratts thither belides, from all the 
countries of the Katt, ftrangers whofe 
refidence is extremely tranfient. This 
motley afemblage of the men of dif- 
ferent nations, jealous of, and almoft 
always hoftile to each other, would 
er to the eye of the obferver a 
ingular mixture of cuftoms, manners 
and drefs, if a refort of thieves and 

ye 
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robbers could repay the trouble of ob- 
fervation. 

“* You fee them crowd on each other 
in the ftreets, running, rather than 
walking: they likewife bawl, rather 
than fpeak. I have frequently flop- 
ped, to confider fome perfons who had 
all the appearance of being agitated 
by violent rage: they gave to their 
voice all the intenfity which a broad 


‘and brawny cheft could fupply; their 


phyfiognomy wore all the traits of 
pailion; their eyes fparkled; violent 
geftures accompanied modes of ex- 
— which feemed {till more vio. 
ent. IL approached them, under the 
apprehenfion that they were going in- 
{tantly to cut each others throats, and 
was aftonifhed to learn that they were 
only driving fome petty bargain, that 
not a word was of a threatening com- 
plexion; that their exterior alone was 
in motion; that, in a word, all this 
vehemence was only their ufual mode 
of buying and felling.”’ Vol. i. p. 102. 





ASSASSINATION OF THE CONSUL. 


“IF there be altars dedicated to the 
demon of revenge, in Egypt undoubt- 
edly are the temples which contaia 
them: there fhe is the goddefs, or ra- 
ther the tyrant of the human heart. 
Not only the generality of the men, 
whofe combination conftituted the mafs 
of the inhabitants, never forgive, but, 
however fignal the reparation made, 
they never reft fatished till they have 
themfelves dipped their hands in the 
blood of the perfon whom they have 
declared to be their enemy. Though 
they fmother refentment long, and 
diffemble till they find a favourable 
opportunity to glur it, the effects are 
not the lefs terrible: they are not for 
that wore conformab'e to the princi- 
ples of reafon. If a European, or, 
to ufe their term, a Franc, has pro- 
voked their animofity, they let it fall, 
without difcrimination, on the head of 
a European, without troubling them. 
felves to inquire whether the party 
were the relation, the friend, or even 
the compatriot of the perfon from 
whom they received the offence: thus 
they purge their refentment of the 
only pretext which could plead its ex- 
cule, and their vengeance 1s downright 
atrocity. 

«¢ Alexandria was ftill ringing, at the 
time of my arrival at that city, = 
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the noife of an affaffination commit- 
ted, a few years before, on the perfon 
of the reprefentative of the French 
nation in that port. A French hair- 
dreffer was taking the diverfion of 
fhooting in the environs of the town; 
an Arab picked a quarrel with him, 
which unfortunately terminated in’ his 
difcharging his piece at the Arab, and 
killing him. This murder was pre- 
fently noifed abroad. The people 
took fire, and, in their tranfport, re- 
folved to facrifice every European 
they could lay hold of. Their fury 
was with no little difficulty appeafed, 
by delivering up the murderer to 
them, whom they hanged in the pub. 
lic fquare; but an Arab, the brother 
of him who was killed, though a wit- 
nefs of the execution, did not think 
himfel ffufficiently revenged ; he bound 
himfelf by an oath to facrifice the tirft 
Franc he thould meet to the manes of 
his brother. 

« All Europeans confined them- 
felves to their homes tor three whole 
months, in hope that the wrath of 
this man would fubfide. At the ex- 
piration of that period, and on in- 
tormation fufficient to fet their minds 
at reft, they believed it fafe to yo 
abroad. Foreight days they appear- 
ed as ufual, in the city and in the 
country, and noone had been in the 
leaft molefted. The Conful had not 
hitherto dared to fhow himfelf: at 
length, he thought that he too might 
take the air, without running any 
rifk. He went to walk with a jani- 
zary of his guard, on the bank of the 
canal. Unfortunately for him, the 
Arab who, with the fentiment of re- 
venge carefully treafured up in his 
heart, went conftantly armed with a 
determination to gratify it, happened 
to be in the fame quarter. He ap- 
proached the Frenchman, who was 
under no- manner of apprehenfion, 
and, daftardly as cruel, brought him 
down to the ground by a gunhhot 
fired through his back. The janizary, 
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inftead of taking vengeance on the 
affaflin, or at leaft of affifiing the inan 
whom it was his duty to proteét, fed 
off as faft as his heels could carry him, 
and the unfortunate Conful died of 
the wound a few hours after. The 
French merchants difpatched a fai. 
failing boat to Conitantinople, to de. 
mand juftice, The Ottoman Porte 
fent officers with {tri€t and fevere 
orders on the fubject; but thefe or. 
ders, at firft evaded, remained finally 
unexecuted. The villain did not fo 
much as quit the city, but flowed 
himfelf openly with impunity. ‘The 
merchants were under the neceflity of 
concealing their refentments for the 
fake of their own fafety; and, belide 
the affront offered to the French na- 
tion, by the unpunifhed affaflination 
of her delegate, the national com- 
merce had to regret the expenditure 
of contiderable fums, fruitlefsly laid 
out in demanding a juft reparation,” 
Vol. i. p. 107. 


( To be continued.) 


LIX. Tooke’s View of the Rufian En- 
pire. (Concluded from p, 282.) 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY-——BRAVERY OF 
THE SOLDIERS, 


ws "THOUGH fome authors aftribe 

but little value to the Ruflian 
foldiers, yet others have begun of Jate 
to dothem juttice, on feeing with afto- 
nifhment, the great achievements 
which the Ruflian army has perform- 
ed. One writer affirms, that the Ruf- 
fian foldiers, like the invincible legions 
of the ancient Romans, take one for- 
trefs after another, defeat the enemy 
whenever they can get fight of them, 
&c. Adding, that Ruffia alone was 
able to carry on a war againft the 
Turks with fuch fuccefs ; that the Ruf. 
fian wants but little *, and that (which, 
however 


* «It is incredible and inconceivable how the common foldier makes his 
fmall pay and provifion fuftice; nay, he even accumulates a little capital, or, 
# at leaft on holidays, can afford to treat himfelf with {trong liquors. Not to 

mention that at times a commander deprives him of fome, under various 
pretexts. ‘l’o fatisfy all his wants, he has no more thana yearly pay of fix 
er feven rubles (in garrifon it is ftill lefs), with his allowance of flour and 
grits: he buys, in the mefs, meat, and greafe, or oil; clubs with fome others, 

to purchafe @ horfe to carry his little pack on long marches; mutt pay fer 
every 
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however-extravagantly expreffed, un- 
der limitations contains fome truth), 
unprovided as he is, he roceeds ta 
Conttantinople to provide himfelf bet- 
ter®. It may, therefore be afferted, 
that Ruflia, without detriment, may 
difpenfe with a number of ftrong for- 
tifications, as the army fupplies the 
place of them, and it is never accul- 
jumed to give way, if the command. 
ers fhow but proper courage. ‘This 
nay be the reafon why fo many for- 
tifications which are not deemed necef. 
fary as tenable places on the frontiers, 
are not carefully kept up. However, 
the empire has forts enough of various 
kinds.” Vol. ii. p- 465. , 

“Inthe Turkifh-war, the army be. 
ing obliged ‘to act in feveral places at 
once, the troops were divided into fa 
nany'corps, and therefore the main 
body of the army was fometimes not 
very nuimerous, and yet was always 
victorious; what muft we conclude, 
but that the men are brave, and capa- 
ble of ‘any ‘enterprife¢? Anecdotes 
are related of ‘brave and refolute ofs 
fiers who acquired great renown in 
the two laft wars againft the Turks by. 
atts of real heroifm; and as for the 
men, they were pronounced, even by, 
Frederic Il. to be. excellent foldiers. 
The'Ruflian foldier will not fall back 
one tep, while his commander brave- 
ly keeps his ground; he contents him, 
felf with an extremely little pay, and 
with very flender diet, and is always 
cheerful; huingry and thirfty, he tra. 
verfes the heavy fands of the deferts, 
under the load of his accoutrements, 
without murmur or complaint; exe: 
cutes.every command; reckons no; 
thing impoflible or too dithcult;, does 
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every thing that he is ordered, without 
fhunning any danger; and is inventive 
of athowfand means for, accomplithing 
his defign. What may not be pers 
formed with fuch an army, when led 
on by experienced and valiant gene- 
rals in whom they have confidence ? 
Let the foldier but fee that he is {pared 
as much as poflible, he attaches him- 
felf with all his foul to his command- 
er, and performs almo(ft miraeles.— 
Well might the Empre{s denominate 
the Ruflians an obedient, brave, in- 
trepid, enterprifing, and powerful 
people.” Vol. ii. p. 469. 


CURIOUS DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ICE-FOX. 


‘“* THE true native country of the 
rock or ice-fox are the iflands of the 
Frozen Ocean and the Eaftern Ocean, 
where they are found in incredible 
numbers. The defcription which Stet. 
ler gives of thiscurious and fly animal 
is fo entertaining, that it may be read 
with pleafure even more than once.— 
* During my unfortunate abode,’ fays 
he, on Behring’s Ifland, 1 had op- 
* portunities more than enough for 
* ftudying the nature of this animal, 
¢ far excelling the, common fox in im- 
* pudence, cunning, and roguery.—~ 
‘The narrative of the innumerable 
* tricks they played us might ealily vie 
¢ with Albertus Julius’s hiftory of the 
‘apes oa the ifland of Saxenburg : 
‘ they forced themfelves into our ha-’ 
‘bitations by night as well as day, 
‘ ftealing al) that they could carry off; 
‘even. things that were of no ufe. te 
‘ them, as knives, fticks, our clothes; 
‘&c. ‘They were fainconceivably in 


every button, &c. which he happens to lofe; and buy articles of clothes when 
thofe allowed him are not fufficient; for neither his two thiets, made of cheap 
linen,-nor his boots, for which only 45 kopecks.are allowed him (and there 
fore cheap leather is ufed), with a pair of fhoes,. will laft the year through with 


conftant ufe.’’ 


* “Crantz, on varjous Subjects of modern Hiftory, tom. iii. p. 124.7)» * 

t “ We are not in genefal, to. confider fo much the numbers as the utility 
and courage of the foldiers, and, the fuccefs that has every where attended 
them, particularly in modern times, A veteran, foldier will even. frequently 
in{pire fortitude. into a young,otlicer. Among; a great many other anecdotes 
Which I might quote, I fhall_mention only one of an officer of the yzgers} 
who, defending a place .in, Finland, in, 1790, received fixteen wounds. -On 
his falling, two of his people helped him up, and flood fupporting him, fay? 
ing‘ Only command’ us, ‘and we fhall certainly conquer’... He commanded, 
and they kept their word. The, Swedes were beat off, and the Ruffian yegert 
commando maintaified their po: s“under their Neutenant, who, was therefore 
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* genious as to roll down our catks of 
« provifions feveral poods * in weight, 
«and then fteal the meat out of them 
«fo ably, that at firft we could not 
* bring ourfelves to afcribe the theft 
‘tothem. As we were ftripping an 
« animal of his fkin, it often happened 
* that we could not avoid ftabbing two 
* or three foxes, from their rapacity in 
*tearing the flefh out of our hands. 
« If we buried it ever fo carefully, and 
“added ftones to the weight of earth 
* that was upon it, they not only found 
*it out, but fhoved away the {ftones, 
as men would have done, with their 
* fhoulders, and lying under them help- 
*ed one another with all their might. 
“If, thinking to fecure it, we put any 
* on the top of a high poft in the air, 
“they grubbed up the earth at the 
* bottom, fo that the poft and all came 
“tumbling down, or one of them 
* clambered up and threw down what 
‘was upon it with incredible artifice 
‘and dexterity. They watched all 
Sour motions, and accompanied us in 
* whatever we were about to do. If 
«the fea threw up an animal of any 
‘kind, they devoured it, ere a man 
*of us could come up, to our great 
* difadvantage; and if they could not 
*confume it all at once, they trailed 
* it away in portions to the mountains, 
‘where they buried it under ftones 
* before our eyes; running to and fro 
* as long as any thing remained to be 
*conveyed away. While this was do- 
‘ing, others ftood upon guard. and’ 
«watched us. If they faw any one 
* coming ata diftance, the whole troop 
«combined at once, and began dig- 
* ging all together in the fand, till they 
‘had fo fairly put a beaver or x fea- 
‘bear under the furface, that not a 
* trace of it was to be feen. In the 
‘night-time, when we flept in the 
*field, they came and pulled off our 
¢.night-caps, and {tole our gloves from 
“under our heads, with the beaver 
* coverings and the fkins that we lay 
‘upon. In confequence of this we 
* always flept with clubs in our hands, 
‘that, if they fhould wake us, we 
‘might drive them away or knock 
* them down. 

‘¢ «When we made a halt to reft by 
‘the way, they gathered around us, 
‘and played a thoufand tricks in our 
‘view; and when we fat ftill, they ap- 
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¢ proached us fo near that they gnaw. 
*ed the thongs of our thoes. Sf - 
‘lay down, as if intending to fleep, 
* they came and {melled at our nofes 

*to try whether we were dead or 
‘alive: if we held our breath, they 
* gave fuch a tug to the nofe, as if they 
* would bite it off. On our firft ar. 
‘rival, they bit off the nofes, the fin- 
* gers, and toes of our dead, while 
‘we were preparing the grave, and 
* thronged in fuch manner about the 
‘infirm and the fick, that it was with 
‘difficulty we could keep them off, 
‘ Every morning we faw thofe auda- 
‘ cious animals patrolling about.among 
* the fea-lions and fea-bears lying on 
‘the ftrand, fmelling at fuch as were 
‘afleep, to difcover whether fome of 
‘ them might not be dead ; if that hap- 
* pened to be the cafe, they proceeded 
* to diffect him immediately, and pre- 
* fently after all were at work in drag- 
« ging the parts away; becaufe the fea. 
‘lions of a night in their fleep fre- 
¢ quently overlay their young, they 
© examine, as if confcious of this cir- 
* cumftance, every morning the whole 
‘herd of them, one by one, and im- 
* mediately drag away the dead cubs 
* from their dams. 

«* ¢ Seeing now that they would not 
‘ fuffer us to be at relt nightnor day, 
“we were in fa€t fo exafperated at 
* them that we killed them young and 
‘old, and plagued them by every 
means we could devife. When we 
‘awoke in the morning, there always 
‘lay two or three at our feet that had 
“been knocked on the head in the 
‘night; and I can fafely affirm, that 
‘during my — upon the ifland, 
* above two hundred of thefe animals 
‘were flain by myfelf alone. The 
‘ third day after my arrival I knocked 
‘down, within the fpace of three 
‘hours, upwards of feventy of them 
¢ with aclub, and made a covering to 
‘my hut of their fkins. They are fo 
‘ravenous, that with one hand we 
© could hold to them a piece of flefh, 
¢ and grafp a ftick or an ax in the other 
*to knock them on the head. 

«¢ ¢ When thefe bufy animals could 
© not get hold on what they wanted, 
* for example, the clothes we occa- 
‘fionally put off, they voided their 
¢ excrements upon it, and then fcarce- 
“ly one of the reft paffed by without 


* « A pood is 40 pounds.” 
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édoing the fame. From all circum. 
‘ftances, it was clear to us that they 
‘could never before have feen a hu- 
‘man being, and that the dread of 
«man is not innate in the brutes, but 
‘mult be grounded on long experi- 
Fence. 

« ¢Jn October and November they, 
‘like the foxes, were the mott fleex, 
éand full of hair. In January and 
‘February the growth of it 1s too 
‘thick; in April and May they begin 
‘to fhed their coat; in June and July 
they had only the wool upon them, 
‘and looked as if they went in waift- 
‘coats. In June they drop their cubs, 
‘nine or ten at a brood, in holes and 
‘clefts of the rocks. They are fo 
‘fond of their young, that, to fcare 
‘us away from them, they barked and 
‘yelled like dogs, and thereby be- 
‘trayed their covert. No fooner do 
‘they perceive that their retreat is 
‘difcovered, than, unlefs they be 
‘difturbed, they drag away the young 
‘in their mouths, and try to conceal 
‘them in a more fecret place. On 
‘killing the young, the dam follows 
‘the flayer, with grievous howlings, 
‘day and night, for a hundred and 
* more ver(ts, and never ceales till fhe 
‘has played her enemy fome trick, or 
‘is killed by him herfelf. 

“« ¢ They ftink mich more horridly 
‘than even the red-fox. In rutting- 
‘time, they run together day and 
‘night, biting each other, from jea- 
‘louly, like dogs. When they cou- 
‘ple, they make juft fuch a fcreaming 
‘as cats do. In ftorms and heavy 
‘falls of (now, they bury themfeives 
‘in the {now, and lie ftill as long as it 
‘Jats. They {wim acrofs rivers with 
‘creat agility. Befides what the fea 
‘ca(ts up or is deftroyed by beatts, 
‘they feize the fea-fowl by night on 
‘the cliffs where they have fettled to 
‘fleep; but they thendelves are fre- 
‘quently victims to the birds of prey. 
*Thefe animals, which are now in 
‘fuch inexpreflible numbers on the 
‘ifland, probably were conveyed thi- 
¥ ther, fince there is no other land-ani- 
‘mal upon it, from the continent on 
‘the drift-ice; and, afterwards nou- 
‘rifhed by the great quantity of ani- 
‘mal fubftances thrown afhore by the 
‘fea, multiplied to fuch an extraordi- 
‘nary degree*’.”? Vol. iii. ~. 44. 
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THE REIN-DEER 


*€1S extremely numerous through 
the whole of northern and eaftern Si- 
beria; ~lefs frequent about the Ural 
and in the European north. Thisex- 
ceedingly ufeful creature, which with 
many nations of the northern climes 
is a domeftic animal, mutt be treated 
of in that refpect in fome future fec- 
tion; we fhall here confider him only 
as a beaft of chafe. In woody dif- 
tricts, where {pringes, fire-arms, and 
fpring-guns, are applicable, they are 
the moft ufual means reforted to for 
taking or killing the rein-deer; but 
in the open downs adjacent to the fea, 
where thefe contrivances would fail, 
the Samoyedes, the Ottiaks, the Tun- 
gufes, and others, have invented dif. 
ferent arts, of which, as an example, 
we fhall take thofe of the Samoyedes. 
The rein-deer are wont to go in herds 
from ten toa hundred, and fometimes 
even two hundred are feen together. 
When the Samoyedes go out in par- 
ties, and perceive one of thefe heid¢s, 
they ftation their tame rein-deer on an 
elevated plain to the windward, then 
{tick up, from this place to the favage 
herd as near as they can venture to 
come, without betraying them/elves 
by the weather, long fticks, at {mall 
diftances afunder, in the fnow, to 
which goofe-wings are tied, to be flut- 
tered freely bythe wind. This done, 
they plant the like pinions on the other 
fide, under the wind; and, the rein- 
deer being bufy with their pafture un- 
der the fnow, and being chiefly guided 
by their fcent, they generally obferve 
nothing of al! thefe preparations. When 
every thing is ready, the hunters fe- 
parate; fome hide themfelves behind 
theirfnowy entrenchments,while others 
lie with bows and other weapons in 
the open air, to leeward, and others 
again go to a diflance, and drive by 
a circuitous route the game between 
the terrific pinions. Scared by thefe, 
the wild rein-deer run directly to the 
tame ones which are ftanding with the 
fledges; but here they are alarmed at 
the concealed hunters, who drive 
them to their companions that are pro. 
vided with arms, who immediately 
commit great flaughter among them, 
If it fo happen that a favage herd are 


feeding in the proximity of a moun. 


* « Steller’s Befchreibung der Berinfinfel, in Pallas Neuen Nordifchen Bey- 


tregen, tom. il. p 274—279.” 
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tain, then the hunters hang up all their 
clothes on ftakes about the foot of the 
mountain, making alfo with the fame 
frightful pinions a broad paffage to- 
wards it, in which they drive the game 
together from a diftance. As foon as 
they are come into this gangway, the 
women go with the fledges right acrofs 
the farther end of it, fhutting the rein- 
deer in, who immediately run round 
the mountain, and at every round are 
faluted by the fhot of the hunters. 
«¢ As on fuch occalions a number of 
ag are requifite, the Samoyedes 
nave recourfe to other inventions to 
deceive the caution of thefe animals, 
The markfman goes, for example, 
clad entirely in rein-deer fkins, ttuop- 
ing in the middle of five or fix rein- 
deer trained to this purpofe, which he 
leads by a rope faltened to his girdle, 
and thus is enabled to approach very 
near to the wild herd, without being 
betrayed. In autumn, when the rein. 
deer are in heat, the hunters choofe 
out a vigorous buck from their droves, 
ta whole antlers they tie noofes, and 
then turn him loofe among the wild 
herd, The wild ftag, on f{pying a 
itrange rival capering among tis fe- 
males, rufhes on to fight him. Dur- 
ing the combat, he fo entangles his 
antlers in the loops, that when he de- 
{cries the hunter and {trives to efcape, 
the tame buck {trikes his head to the 
ground, and there pins his antagonitt 
raft till the markfman can kill him.”— 
Vos, iii, p. 72. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SEA-BEAR, 


“THE fea-bear appears in troops 
in the Eaftern ocean, principally be- 
tween the Kurilly and the Aleutan 
iflands. ‘The large(t of thefe animals 
are ninety Englith inches in length, 
and weigh eighteen or twenty pood. 
They refemble no land-animal more 
than the bear, excepting only the 
feet, and the hinder part of the body, 
which terminates in a grotefque figure. 
What is more fingular in the ftructure 
of thefe animals is their tinny feet, 
having not only joints and toes, by 
which they are enabled to go on fhore, 
to fit on their breech like the dog, and- 
to ufe their paws in various ways, but 
likewife, by means of the web be- 
tween their toes, to fwim with equal 
eafe. ‘The manners of thefe animals 
are fo peculiar and extraordinary, that 
the account of them would be deemed 


a fiction, were it not accredited by the 
te(timony of a fagacious and learned 
obferver. The affection of the mo. 
ther for her young is exceedingly 
great; and they, in return, endeavour 
to divert her by various kinds of fro. 
licfome play. On feeing thefe gam. 
bols, it ieems as if they were exer. 
cifing feats of wreftling ; one ftriving 
to give the other a fall; and if the fa. 
ther comes - growling, he drives 
the wreftlers afunder, coaxes the con- 
queror, and even tries himfelf to 
throw him to the ground: the great. 
er the refiftance thown by the latter, 
the more he gains the love of the pa. 
rents, to whom, on the other hand, 
their flothful or timid children ap. 
pear to give but little joy. Though 
polygamy prevails among the fea« 
bears, and fome of them have as many 
as fifty wives, yet every one watches 
over his offspring with uncommon 
jealoufy, and is excetlively furious if 
a firanger come too near them. Even 
when they lie by thoufanda on the 
beach, they are always divided family- 
wife into companies, and in like man- 
ner they fwim together in the ocean, 
The aged, who no longer have any 
wives, live folitary, and are, of all, 
the mofi grim: thefe frequently pafs 
awhole month on the fhore in fleep, 
without taking any food ; but what- 
ever approaches them, whether man 
or beatt, they fall upon with the moft 
outrageous fury. ‘The fea-bears, at 
times, wage bloody wars together, 
the ufual ground of hoftility being 
either the temales or a good couch- 
ing place. When two are contending 
againit one, others come up to aflitt 
the weaker party, and during the 
combat, the {wimming f{pectators raife 
their heads above the water, and 
calmly look on for a length of time, 
till they alfo find a motive for min- 
gling in the fight. Sometimes thele 
conflicting armies cover a tract on 
the fhore of two or three verfts, and 
all the air refounds with their dreadfub 
yells and growlings. It often. happens 
that the combatants make an armittice 
for an hour, to recreate their forces, 
during which they lie befide one ano- 
ther witheut any danger; then both 
parties fuddenly rife up, each takes 
its place, and the battle begins anew 
with redoubled fury. This goes fo 
far, that they purfue one another into 
the ,fea, when thofe of the victorious 
party drag their enemies back to ye 
an 
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and put them to the torture of their 
pites fo long till at length they lie 
faint and exhaufted, and finally perifh 
by the talons and beaks of the ravenous 
birds of prey that are hovering round. 
The authority with which the hufbands 
rule over their wives and children, is 
frequently difplayed ina very tyranni- 
cal manner. When the wives, on be- 
ing attacked by the hunters, abandon 
their cubs from affright, and thefe are 
carried off, the hufbands immediately 
ceafle from purfuing the common foe, 
and turn upon the mother, as if to de- 
mand an account of what is become of 
them; then feizing them with their 
tecth, dafh them with violence againit 
therocks. The wives, ftunned with the 
blows, creep and crouch at the feet of 
their defpots, and, carefling them, 
hed abundance of tears. While the 
hufband continues to feel his vexation, 
he goes growling to and fro, and roll- 
ing his eye-balls, juft as the land-bears 
are wont to do; but when his rage is 
abated, he then begins alfo bitterly to 
weep for the lofs of his young.” Vol. iii. 
pe 117+ 





LX. Browne’s Travels in Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria. (Continued from 


Pe 295.) 
ON THE MODE OF TRAVELLING IN 
AFRICA. 
“ C)NE mode of travelling, with finall 
variations, obtains through all 
the north of Africa. I mean by cara- 
vans {from karu, to wander from place 
to place). When the inhabjtants have 
occafion to pafs the boundaries of their 
re(pective fiates, they form themfelves 
into a larger or {maller body, united 
under one head. Their affociation is 
produced by confiderations of mutual 
convenience and fecurity, as even the 
moft eafy, and fafeft of the roads they 
are to pafs, would yet be difficult and 
dangerous for a fingle traveller. 
“Three diftinct caravans are em- 
ployed in bringing flaves, and other 
commodities, from the interior of Afri- 
ca to Kahira. One of them comes 
fraight from Murziik, the capital of 
Fezzan, another from Sennaar, and the 
third from Fir. ‘They do not arrive at 
fixed periods, but after a greater or lefs 
interval, according to the fuccefs they 
may have had in procuring flaves, and 
fuch other articles as are fitted to the 
market, the orders of their refpective 
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rulers, and various other accidental 
circumftances. 

“© The Fezzan caravan is under the 
beft regulations. The merchants from 
that place employ about fitty days in 
their paifage from Murziik to Kahira; 
which city they as often as poilible 
contrive to reach a little before the 
commencement of Ramadan, that fuch 
as find themfelves inclined to perform 
the pilgrimage, may be prepared to 
accompany the Emir of Miir. The 
fale of their goods feldom employs 
them in the city much more than two 
months; after the expiration of which, 
thofe who have no defign of viliting 
Mecca return to their native country. 
The arrival of this caravan is generally 
annual, 

*‘ The other two are extremely va- 
rious in their motions; fometimes not 
appearing in Egypt for the fpace of 
two or even three years, fometimes 
two or more diftinct caravans arriving 
in the fame year. ‘The perpetual 
changes in their feveral governments, 
and the caprices of their defpots, are 
ina great degree the occafion ot this 
irregularity. ‘The road alfo between 
thefe two places and Kahira, is often 
infefted by bodies of independent 
Arabs, as that of Sennaar, by the 
Ababdé and Shaikié, and that of Far 
by the Cubba-Beeth and Bedeiat: the 
latter is however for the molt part 
much fafer than the former. The de- 
parture of a caravan from Dar-Fir 
forms an important event. It engages 
the attention of the whole country fora 
time, and even ferves as a kind of 
chronological epocha. 

“‘ The period of their arrival in Ka- 
hira is as uncertain as that of their 
departure; for they travel indifferently 
either in winter or fummer. The 
journey from Affiian to Sennaar re- 
quires much lefs time than that from 
Afliét to Dar-Fir. 

‘*‘ Many obitacles exift to the erec- 
tion of any permanent marks by which 
the roads of the defert might be diftin- 
guifhed. Yet have oblerved that the 
people of our caravan, in fuch places 
as alforded {tones for the purpofe, ufed 
to colleét four or five large ones, thus 
raifing {mall heaps at proper diffances 
from each other. ‘This affords them 
fome fatisfaction at their return; but 
in many places, where the fand is loofe 
and deep, it becomes impracticable. 
They are then obliged to rely on the 
facility acquired by habit, of diftin- 
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guifhing the outline and chara¢teriftic 
features of certain rocks, as they are 
periectly ignorant of the compafs, and 
very little informed as to the fixed 
ftars. Though the names of the con- 
ficllationsdbe little Known tothem, yet 
they dittinguifh fuch as may guide them 
in their courfe during the night. With 
all thefe aids, however, their devia- 
tions from the true line are not infre- 
quent. ‘Three times, in the courfe of 
our journey, the whole caravan was 
quite at a lofs for the road, though 
fome of the members of it had made 
ten or tweive different journies to and 
from Dar-Pir. During the whole of 
my route I had reafon to fufpect that 
the accounts in books of travels, which 
have generated fuch terrific notions of 
the moving fands of Africa, are great- 
ly exaggerated. While we remained 
at Leghea, indeed, a violent gale fprang 
from the north-weft, and raifeda cloud 
of fand. At that time I placed a 
wooden bowl, capable of containing 
about two gallons, in the open air. 
Thirty minutes had elapfed when it 
appeared completely filled with fand. 
Our companions indeed affected to re- 
late various {tories of caravans that had 
been overwhelmed. But as neither 
time nor place were adduced, it would 
feem not unreafonable to doubt the 
truth of the affertion. 

*¢ If caravans have been thus buried 
on their road, it may be prefumed that 
accident can only have happened after 
they have been deprived of the power 
of moving, by the influence of a hot 
wind, want of water, and other caufes. 
A number of men, and other animals, 
found dead, and covered with fand, 
would be fufficient ground for fucceed- 
ing native travellers to believe, as they 
are {trangers to ratiocination, or,though 
not entirely perfuaded, to relate, as 
they delight in the marvellous, that 
the perfons they had” found had been 
overwhelmed on their march; when 
in faét this accumulation had not hap- 
pened till they were already dead. 
But perhaps the matter fcarcely merits 
this difcuffion. 

** Our company confifed of nearly 
five hundred camels. This exceeds the 
number ufually employed by the Jelabs 
on their return from. Egypt, which is 
often not more thantwo hundred. In 
pafling from Dar-Fir to Egypt, they 
efteem two thoufand camels, and a 
thoufand head of flaves, a large cara- 
van. Of perfons of other countries, 


but particularly Egyptians, trading 
for themfelves, there were not more 
than fifty, including five or fix Coptic 
Chriftians, whofe admittance in Dar- 
Fir the monarch of that cobntry has 
fince forbidden. Several of this num- 
ber were Muggrebines, or Occidental 
Arabs; the remainder, amounting to 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
including the chabir, or leader, were 
fubjects of Fir. Few particulars of 
other caravans are known to me but 
by report. 

“ Vhe Arabs and Jelabs find the 
camel too indifpenfable to their long 
and fatiguing voyages, not to employ 
much care in nourifhing him. ‘This 
Yhip of the land, as he is called, is ex 
chifively the bearer of their fortunes, 
and the companion of their toils. 
Much caré is obferved in rearing him, 
and not unfrequently the merchant 
pays nearly as much for the camels to 
carry his merchandife, as he did for 
the commodities themfelves; whatthen 
mult be the profit that covers his ex- 
penfes, his fatigue, indemnifies him 
for accidental loffes, and yet leaves 
him a gainer? But if this patient and 
enduring animal be thus rendered fub. 
fervient to their wants, or their ava- 
rice, he isnot at leaft tortured for their 
caprice. 

“¢ Horfes are very little ufed by the 
Jelabs. ‘They generally furnifh them. 
felves with Egyptian alles, which alle- 
viate the fatigue of the way, and are 
afterwards fold in Soudan at an ad- 
vanced price. ‘The ftrength and fpirits 
of this animal are recruited witha {mall 
quantity of ttraw and water; the horfe 
has not the fame recommendation; 
and thefe people, though not averfe 
from parade in cities, find the labour 
and hazard of thefe voyages too enor- 
mous, not to augment their profits by 
all poflible economy. 

“¢ The provifions they ufe are feanty 
and indifferent, and by no means tef. 
tify any forefight for the neceflities of 
the fick, or for the procra(tination of 
the voyage by thofe innumerable acci- 
dents that may befal them. 

“ T did not obferve that any of them 
were furnifhed with dried meat, as is 
common with the Fezzanners, But 
few ufed coffee and tobacco, and the 
reft contented themfelves with a lea- 
thern bag of flour, another of bread 
baked hard, a leathern veffel of honey 
or treacle, and: another of butter. 
The quantity of each was regulated td 
the 
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the number of perfons, and feldom 
exceeded what is absolutely neceffary. 
In travelling from Dar-F dr to Eeypt 
another article is much in ufe, efpe- 
cially for the flaves, which Egypt ittelf 
does not afford, or produces in no 
quantity. I he grain chiefly in ule 
among the Mdrians is the fmall ka/id, 
called among them doka (millet). Of 
this, after it has been cdarfely ground, 
they take a quantity, and having 
caufed it to undergo a flight fermenta- 
tion, make a kind of paite. This will 
keep a long time, and when about to 
be ufed, water is added to it; if pro- 
erly made, it becomes a tolerably 
palatabie food. But the natives are 
not very Gelicate. From its acidity 
they efleem it a preventative of thirlt. 
The fermentation gives it alfo a flight 
power of incbriating, and it has a nar- 
cotictendency. ‘The fubftance fo pre- 
pared is called ginfeiag The want of 
materials for fire on the road prevents 
the ufe of rice, and other articles that 
would require cookery. 

«“ ixperienced travellers, among, 
every ten camels laden with merchan- 
dife, charge one with beans, and ftraw 
chopped finall, which, fparingly given, 
ferves them during the greater part of 
the voyage. ‘Lhofe with whom I tra- 
velled were not fo provided, thefe 
articles being then very dear in Egypt; 
and in confequence nuinbers of camels 
perilhed. in coming from Dar-Fiiry, 
they ufe for the fame purpofe the doka, 
and coarfe hay of the country, but not 
altogether with the fame falutary ef- 
fect. 

“ The water, on leaving Egypt, is 
commonly conveyed in goat-f{kins arti- 
ficially prepared ; but no {kill can en- 
tirely preveat evaporation. On their 
march from Soudan to Egypt, the 
Jelabs cftener ufe ox-hides, formed 
into capacious facks and properly fea- 
foned with tar or oil, A pair of thefe 
isacamel’s load. They keep the water 
in a better {tate for drinking than the 
fmaller; and thefe facks are fold to 
great advantage throughout Egypt, a 
pair of the beft kind being fometimes 
worth thirty piafters. They are the 
common inflruments for conveying 
water from the river to different parts 
of each town. The camels are not 
allowed to partake of this ftore, which, 
after all the care that can be taken of 
it, is often very naufeous, from the 
tar, the mud whiclt accompanies the 
water in drawing, heat, &c. Six of 
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the fmaller fkins, or two of the larger, 
are generally efleemed fuflicient for 
tour perfons for as many days.” ?.256. 





GOVERNMENT OF DAR-FUR. 

‘©THE magiltracy of one, which 
feems tacitly, if it be not exprefsty 
favoured by the difpenfation of Mo- 
hammed, as in mott other countries 

rofetling that religion, prevails in 
Jar-ldr. The monarch indeed can 
do nothing contrary to the Koran, bat 
he may do more than the laws eftublith. 
ed thereon will authorize: and as there 
is no council to control or even to 
affift him, his power may well be 
termed defpotic. He fpeaks in public 
of the foil and its productions as his 
perfonal property, and of the people 
as Jittle elfe than his flaves. 

** When manifelt injullice appears 
in his decifions, the Fukkara, or ecclee 
fiaitics, exprefs their fentiments with 
fome boldnefs, but, their oppoliien is 
without any appropriate object, and 
confequently its eflects are incontider- 
able. All the monarch fears is a gene- 
ral alienation of the minds of the 
troops, who may at their will raife 
another, as enterprifing and uuprin- 
cipled as himfelf, to the fame eavied 
fuperiority. 

‘« His power in the provinces is de- 
legated to officers who potfefs an au- 
thority equally arbitrary. In thofe 
diftricts, which have always otf for a 
long time formed an integral part of 
the empire, thefe officers are generally 
called Meleks. In fuch as have been 
lately conquered, or perhaps, more 
properly, have been annexed to the 
dominions of the Sultan, under certain 
ftipulations, the chief is fuffered to 
retain the title of Sultan, yet is tribu- 
tary to and receives his appointment 
from the Sultan of Fir. 

«In this country, on the death of 
the monarch, the title defcends of right 
to the oldeft of his fons; and in default 
of heirs male, as well as during the 
minority of thofe heirs, to nis brother, 
But under various pretences this re- 
ceived rule of fucceflion is frequently 
infringed. ‘The fon is taid to be too 
young, or the late monarch to have 
obtained the government by unjuft 
means; and, at length, the pretenfions 
of thofe who have any apparent claim 
to the regal authority are to be decided 
by war, and become the prize of the 
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guifhing the outline and characteriftic 
features of certain rocks, as they are 
periectly ignorant of the compafs, and 
very little informed as to the fixed 
ftars. ‘Though the names of the con- 
ficllationswbe little Known tothem, yet 
they dittinguifh fuch as may guide them 
in their courfe during the night. With 
all thefe aids, however, their devia- 
tions from the true line are not infre- 
quent. ‘Three times, in the courfe of 
our journey, the whole caravan was 
quite at a lofs for the road, though 
fome of the members of it had made 
ten or twelve different journies to and 
from Dar-Pir. During the whole of 
my route I had reafon to fufpect that 
the accounts in books of travels, which 
have generated fuch terrific notions of 
the moving fands of Africa, are great- 
ly exaggerated. While we remained 
at Leghea, indeed, a violent gale fprang 
from the north-weft, and raifeda cloud 
of fand. At that time I placed a 
wooden bowl, capable of containing 
about two gallons, in the open air. 
Thirty minutes had elapfed when it 
appeared completely filled with fand. 
Our companions indeed affected to re- 
late various {tories of caravans that had 
been overwhelmed. But as neither 
time nor place were adduced, it would 
fee not unreafonable to doubt the 
truth of the affertion. 

‘¢ If caravans have been thus buried 
on their road, it may be prefumed that 
accident can only have happened after 
they have been deprived of the power 
of moving, by the influence of a hot 
wind, want of water, and other caufes. 
A number of men, and other animals, 
found dead, and covered with fand, 
would be iufficient ground for fucceed. 
ing native travellers to believe, as they 
are {trangers to ratiocination, or,though 
not entirely perfuaded, to relate, as 
they delight in the marvellous, that 
the perfons they had™ found had been 
overwhelmed on their march; when 
in faét this accumulation had not hap- 
pened till they were already dead. 
But perhaps the matter fcarcely merits 
this difcuffion. 

“Our company confifed of nearly 
five hundred camels. This exceeds the 
number uftally employed by the Jelabs 
on their return from. Kgypt, which is 
often not more thantwo hundred. In 
pafling from Dar-Fir to Egypt, they 
efteem two thoufand camels, and a 
thoufand head of flaves, a large cara- 
van, Of perfons of other countries, 


but particularly Egyptians, trading 
for themfelves, there were not more 
than fifty, including five or fix Coptic 
Chriftians, whofe admittance in Dar- 
Fir the monarch of that cobntry has 
fince forbidden. Several of this num. 
ber were Mugerebines, or Occidental 
Arabs; the remainder, amounting to 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
including the chabir, or leader, were 
fubjects of Fir. Few particulars of 
other caravans are known to me but 
by report. 

“The Arabs and Jelabs find the 
camel too indifpenfable to their long 
and fatiguing voyages, not to employ 
much care in nourifhing him. ‘This 
Yhip of the land, as he is called, is ex 
chufively the bearer of their fortunes, 
and the companion of their toils. 
Much care is obferved in rearing him, 
and not unfrequently the merchant 
pays nearly as much for the camels to 
carry his merchandife, as he did for 
the commodities themfelves; whatthen 
muft be the profit that covers his ex- 
penfes, his fatigue, indemnifies him 
for accidental loffes, and yet leaves 
him a gainer? But if this patient and 
enduring animal be thus rendered fub. 
fervient to their wants, or their ava- 
rice, he isnot at leaft tortured for their 
caprice. 

“¢ Horfes are very little ufed by the 
Jelabs. ‘They generally furnifh them. 
felves with Egyptian atfes, which alle- 
viate the fatigue of the way, and are 
afterwards fold in Soudan at an ad- 
vanced price. ‘The ftrength and {pirits 
of this animal are recruited witha {mall 
quantity of ttraw and water; the horfe 
has not the fame recommendation; 
and thefe people, though not averfe 
from parade in cities, find the labour 
and hazard of thefe voyages too enor- 
mous, not to augment their profits by 
all poffible economy. 

«© The provifions they ufe are feanty 
and indifferent, and by no means tef- 
tify any forefight for the neceffities of 
the fick, or for the procrattination of 
the voyage by thofe innumerable acci- 
dents that may befal them. 

“ T did not obferve that any of them 
were furnifhed with dried meat, as is 
common with the Fezzanners, But 
few ufed coffee and tobacco, and the 
reft contented themfelves with a lea- 
thern bag of flour, another of bread 
baked hard, a leathern veffel of honey 
or treacle, and: another of butter. 
The quantity of each was regulated A 
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the number of perfons, and feldom 
exceeded what is abfolutely neceffary. 
Intravelling from Dar-Pur to Koypt 
another article is much in ufe, efpe~ 
cially for the flaves, which Egypt ittelf 
does not afford, or produces in no 
quantity. ‘The grain chiefly in ufe 
among the Fdirians is the {mall kaj, 
called among them doka (millet). Of 
this, after it has been cdarfely ground, 
they take a quantity, and having 
caufed it to undergo a flight fermenta- 
tion, make a kind of paite. This will 
keep a long time, and when about to 
be ufed, water is added to it; if pro- 
perly made, it becomes a tolerably 
pilatabie food, But the natives are 
not very Gelicate. From its acidity 
they efleem it a preventative of thirlt. 
The fermentation gives it alfo a flight 
power of inebriating, and it has a nar- 
cotictendency. ‘The fubftance fo pre- 
pared is called ginfeia. The want of 
materials for fire on the road prevents 
the ufe of rice, and other articles that 
would require cookery. 

« [’xperienced travellers, among, 
every ten camels laden with merchan- 
dife, charge one with beans, and ftraw 
chopped fmalt, which, fparingly given, 
ferves them during the greater part of 
the voyage. “Lhofe with whom I tra- 
velled were not fo provided, thefe 
ariicles being then very dear in Egypt; 
and in confequence nuinbers of camels 
perilhed. in coming from Dar-F try, 
they ufe for the fame purpofe the dokn, 
and coarfe hay of the country, but not 
altogether with the fame falutary ef- 
fect. 

“ The water, on leaving Egypt, is 
commonly conveyed in goat-f{kins arti- 
ficially prepared ; but no {kill can en- 
tirely prevent evaporation. On their 
march from Soudan to Egypt, the 
Jelabs oftener ufe ox-hides, formed 
into capacious facks and properly fea- 
foned with tar or oil, A pair of thefe 
sacamel’s load. They keep the water 
mn a better ftate for drinking than the 
{fmaller; and thefe facks are fold to 
great advantage throughout Egypt, a 
pur of the beit kind being fometimes 
worth thirty piafters. They are the 
common inflruments for conveying 
water from the river to different parts 
of each town. The camels are not 
allowed to partake of this ftore, which, 
after all the care that can be taken of 
It, is often very naufeous, from the 
tar, the mud whiclt accompanies the 
water in drawing, heat, &c. Six of 
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the fmaller fkins, or two ot the larger, 
are generally efleemed fuflicient for 
four perfons for as many days.” ?.256, 





GOVERNMENT OF DAR-FUR. 

‘© THE magiltracy of one, which 
feems tacitly, if it be not exprefsty 
favoured by the difpenfation of Moe 
hammed, as in mott other countries 

rofetling that religion, prevails in 
Jar-far. The monarch indeed can 
do nothing contrary to the Koran, bat 
he may do more than the laws eftablith. 
ed thereon will authorize: and as there 
is no council to control or even to 
affift him, his power may well be 
termed defpotic. He fpeaks in public 
of the foil and its productions as his 
perfonal property, and of the people 
as little elfe than his flaves. 

“© When manifelt injultice appears 
in his decifions, the Fukkara, or eccies 
fiattics, exprefs their fentiments with 
fome boldnefs, but, their ‘oppolitien is 
without any appropriate object, and 
confequently its effects are incontider- 
able. All the monarch fears is a gene- 
ral alienation of the minds of the 
troops, who may at their will raife 
another, as enterprifing and unprin- 
cipled as himfelf, to the fame envied 
fuperiority. 

‘“« His power in the provinces is de- 
legated to officers who poffefs an au- 
thority equally arbitrary. In thofe 
diftricts, which have always of for a 
long time formed an integral part of 
the empire, thefe officers are generally 
called Meleks. in fuch as have beea 
lately conquered, or perhaps, more 
properly, have been annexed to the 
dominions of the Sultan, under certain 
ftipulations, the chief is fuffered to 
retain the title of Sultan, yet is tribu- 
tary to and receives his appointment 
from the Sultan of Fir. 

«(In this country, on the death of 
the monarch, the title defcends of right 
to the oldeft of his fons; and in default 
of heirs male, as well as during the 
minority of thofe heirs, to his brother. 
But under various pretences this re- 
ceived rule of fucceflion is frequently 
infringed. ‘The fon is taid to be too 
young, or the late monarch to have 
obtained the government by unjuft 
means; and, at length, the pretenfions 
of thofe who have any apparent claim 
to the regal authority are to be decided 
by war, and become the prize of the 
itrongelt. 
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«¢ It was in this manner that the pre- 
fent Sultan gained pofleflion of the 
imperial dignity. A preceding mo- 
march, named Bokar, had three fons, 
Mohammed, furnamed Teraub, el-Cha- 
life, and Abd-el-rachmaén. ‘Teraub the 
eldeft (which cognomen was acquired 
by the habit of rolling in the duft when 
a child) firft obtained the government. 
He is faid to have ruled thirty-two 
lunar years, one of the longeit reigns 
remenibered inthe hiftory of the coun- 
try. The fons he left at his death 
being all young, the fecond brother, 
under pretence that none of them was 
old enough to, reign, which was far 
from being the fact, and in fome de- 
gree favoured by the troops for the 
generofity by which he was emi- 
nently diltinguifhed, under the title of 
Chalifé, vicegerent of the realm, aflum- 
ed the reins of government. His reign 
was of fhort duration, and charac- 
terized by nothing but viclence and 
rapine. He had been only a thort time 
feated on the throne, when a difcon- 
tented party joining with the people of 
Kordofan, in a war with whom his 
brother ‘Teraub had perifhed, found 
employment for him in that quarter. 
Abd-el-rachman, who, during the life 
of his brother, had affumed the title of 
Faquir, and apparently devoted him- 
felt to religion, was then in Kordofan. 
He took advantage of the fituation of 
the Chalite, and the increaling difcon- 
tent of the foldiery, to get himfelf 
appointed their leader. Returning 
towards Fir, he met his brother in the 
field, and they came to an engagement, 
which, whether by the prowefs of 
Abd-el-rachman, or the perfidy of the 
éther’s adherents, is unknown, was 
decided in favour of the former. The 
Chalife was wounded; and while one 
of his fons parried the blows that were 
aimed at his life, they perithed toge- 
ther covered with wounds. The chil- 
dren of Teraub, the rightful heirs, 
were in the mean time forgotten, and 
are now wandering about, fcraping a 
miferable fubfiftence from the parfimo- 
nious alms of their ufurping uncle. 
Abd-el-rachman thought fit to facrifice 
but one of them, who being of mature 
age, and, according to general report, 
endowed with talents greater than the 
reft, was the chief object of his fufpi- 
cion and his fears. 
“The ufurper, after the victory, 
found himfelf in peaceable poffeffion of 
the throne; yet judging it right to 


neighbours. 


maintain for a time the fhow of mode. 
ration and felf-denial, he employed 
that diflimulation for which his coun. 
trymen are famous, in perfuading them 
tha: his affections were fixed on the 
bleflings of futurity, and that he was 
indifferent to the fplendour of empire. 
He refufed even to fee the treafures of 
his deceafed brother, in gold, flaves, 
_&c. and as heentered the interior of 
the palace drew the folds of his turban 
over his eyes, faying the temptetion 
was too great for him, and invocating 
the Supreme Being to preferve him 
from its effects, Foracertain time too 
he confined himfelf to the pollefion of 
four wives (free women) allowed by 
the law of the Prophet. At length, 
finding his claim unqueitioned, and his 
authority firmly eftablithed, the veil of 
fanctity, now no longer necefiary, was 
thrown alide, and ambition and avarice 
appeared without difguife. He now 
waftes whole days in mifanthropic foli- 
tude, gazing in fiupid admiration on 
heaps of coftly apparel, and an endlefs 
train of flaves and camels, and revels 
ia the fubmitlive charms of near twa 
hundred free women. Abd-el-rach- 
man affumed the imperial dignity in 
the year of the Hejira 1202, of the 
Chriftian era 1787. The difcontent 
of the people however, and particularly 
of the foldiery in confequence of the 
feverity of his regulations, and his per- 
fonal avarice, were (1795) very much 
increafing, which made mé imagine his 
reign would not be long.”” P. 276, 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 


‘‘ THE troops of the country are 
not famed for fkill, courage, or perfe. 
verance. In their campaigns much 
reliance is placed on the Arabs. who 
accompany them, and who are proper. 
ly tributaries rather than fubjects of the 
Sultan. One energy of barbarifm they 
indeed poffefs, in common with other 
favages, that of being able to endure 
hunger and thirft; but in this particu- 
lar they have no advantage over their 
On the journey, a man 
whom I had obferved travelling on 
foot with the caravan, but unconnected 
with any perfon, alked me for bread— 
¢ How long have you been without it? 
faid 1.—* Two days,’ was the reply. 
—‘ And how long without water ?’?— 
«1 drank water laft night.’—This was 
at fun-fet, after we had been. marching 
all day in the heat of the fun, -~ we 
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had yet fix hours to reach the well. In 
their perfons the Furians are not re- 
markable for cleanlinefs. ‘Though ob. 
ferving as Mohammedans all the fuper- 
fitious formalities of prayer, their hair 
israrely combed, or their bodies com- 
pletely wathed. Polifhing the fkin 
with unguents holds the place of. per- 
fet ablutions and real purity. A kind 
of farinaceous pafte is however pre- 
pared, which being applied with butter 
tothe fkin, and rubbed continually till 
it become dry, not only improves its 
appearance, but removes from it acci- 
dental fordes, and {till more the effect 
of continued tranfpiration, which, as 
there are no baths in the country, is 
a confideration of fome importance. 
The female flaves are dexterous in the 
application of it, and to undergo this 
operation is one of the refinements of 
African fenfuality. Their intervals of 
labour and reft are fixed by no efta- 
blithed rule, but governed by inclina- 
tion or perfonal convenience. Their 
fatigues are often renewed under the 
opprellive influence of the meridan fun, 
and in fome diftricts their nightly flum- 
bersare interrupted by the dread of rob. 
bers, in others by the mufquitoes and 
other inconveniences of the climate.” 
P, 288. 

“ The vices of thieving, lying, and 
cheating in bargains, with all others 
nearly or remotely allied to them, as 
often happen among a people under 
the fame circumflances, are here almoft 
univerfal. No property, whether con. 
fiderable or trifling, is fafe out of the 
light ofthe owner, nor indeed fcarcely 
in it, unlefs he be ftronger than the 
thief. In buying and felling the pa- 
rent glories in deceiving the fon, and 
the fon the parent; and God and the 
Prophet are hourly invocated, to give 
colour to the moft palpable frauds and 
falfehoods. 

“The privilege of polygamy, which, 
as is well known, belongs to their 
religion, the people of Soudan puth to 
theextreme. At this circum(tance the 
Muflelmans of Egypt, with whom I 
have converfed on the fubject, affect 
to be much feandalized: for whereas, 
by their law they are allowed four free 
women, and as many flaves as they can 
conveniently maintain, the Firians 
take both free women and flaves with- 
out any limitation. The Sultan has 
more than an hundred free women, 
end many of the Meleks have from 
twenty to thirty. Teraub, a late king, 
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contented himfelf with about five hun- 
dred females asa light travelling equi- 
page in his wars in Kordofan, and left 
as many more in his palace. This 
may feem ridiculous; but when it is 
recollected that they had corn to grind, 
water to fetch, food to drefs, and all 
menial offices to perform for feveral 
hundred individuals, and that thefe 
females (excepting thofe who are re- 
puted Serrari, concubines of the mo- 
narch) travel on toot, and even carry 
utenfils, &c. on their heads, employ. 
ment for this immenfe retinue may be 
imagined, without attributing to the 
Sultan more libidinous propenfities 
than belong to others of the fame 
rank and ftation.” P. 292. 

*¢ Sume of the moft laborious do- 
mettic ofhces in this country are exe. 
cuted by women. They not only 
prepare the foil and fow the corn, but 
affift in gathering it. They alone too 
are engaged in the bufinefs of grind- 
ing and converting it into bread: they 
not only prepare the food, in which 
(contrary to the practice of the Arabs) 
it is efteemed difgraceful for a man to 
occupy himfelf,but fetch water, wath the 
apparel, and cleanfe the apartments. 
Even the clay buildings are conftructed 
chiefly by women. It is not uncom- 
mon to fee a man on a journey mount. 
ed idly on an afs, while his wife is 
pacing many a weary ftep on foot be- 
hind him, and moreover perhaps car= 
rying a fupply of provifions or culi- 
nary utenfils: yet it is not to be fup- 
pofed that the man is defpotic in his 
houfe; the voice of the female has its 
full weight. No queftion of domeftic 
economy is decided without her con 
currence, and, far from being wearied 
with the corporeal exertions of the 
day, by the time the fun declines, her 
memory of real or imaginary injuries 
affords matter for querulous upbraid- 
ing and aculeate farcafms. 

<« Whoever, impelled by vanity (for 
no profit attends it), receives to his 
bed the daughter of a king, or pow. 
erful Melek (women of this rank are 
called Miram), finds her fole modera- 
trix of his family, and himfelf re- 
duced to acipher. Of his real or re- 
puted offspring he has no voice in the 
difpofal, government, or inftruction. 
The princefs, who has henoured him 
with the limited right over her perfon, 
becomes not the partner, but the fole 
proprietor, of all that he potfeffed 
and her moft extravagant Caprices muit 
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not be thwarted, left her difpleafure 
fhould be fucceeded by that of the 
monarch. 

«The man cannot take another 
wife with the fame ceremonies or 
dowry; and if any difpute arife con- 
cerning inheritance, the right is al- 
ways decided in favour of the Miram. 
Finally, he is almoft a prifoner in the 
country, which he cannot leave, how. 
ever diftreifed, and however he may 
be inclined to retrieve his fortune by 
trade, without fpecial permiffion from 
the Sultan, and the immediate and 
wnqualified forfeiture, not only of the 
dowry he gave, but of all the valua- 
bles he received in confequence of the 
honourable alliance.”’ P. 295. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LXI. Tie Duke de la Rochefoucault’s 
Travels through North Americas 
{Concluded trom p. 3c.) 


ee 


NARRATIVE OF MR. JOHNSON, WHO 
WAS TAKEN PRISONER BY THE 


INDIANS IN 1790. 


“ Me: Johnfon, inhabitant and mer 

- chant of Richmond, in Virginia, 
found himfelf under the neceflity of 
proceeding to Kentucky; there to 
receive certain fums of money, due to 
his father, who was recently dead ; 
and to examine fome witneifes betore 
the fupreme court of the ftate of Vir- 
ginia. Having made the fame tour 
the preceding year, he fet out accord- 
ingly from Richmond, in the begin- 
ning of the month of March 1790, 
and proceeded with his friend, Mr. 
‘May, a great tandholder in Kentucky, 
and an inhabitant of Peterfburg, to 
Kecklar’s Station, in Virginia, on the 
banks of the Great Kanhaway. They 
found there James Skuyl, a merchant, 
of Great Brayer-court-houfe, in Vir- 
ginia, who was carrying a large quan- 
tity of merchandife to Kentucky.— 
They jointly purchafed one of the vef- 
fels, which, asthey are intended mere- 
ly to defcend the Ohio, and are not 
built to remount it, have no more du- 
rability than is required for that pur- 
pofe, and are, confequently, fcld at 
a cheap rate. They are large flat- 
bottomed veffels, without any deck; 
and are fold in Limeftone for the va- 
lue of their timber.” P, 190, 
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** Having embarked on board this 
veffel, with their merchandife and 
ftores, they defcended the river, work« 
ing the veffel themfelves. During the 
whole paffage of two hundred and 
ninety-five miles thence to Limeftone, 
nothing is required but to keep the 
vetfel in the middle of the fiream, 
which is fufficiently rapid to carry her 
down, without the leait afliftance from 
rowing. At the confluence of the 
Kanhaway with the Ohio, at Point 
Pleafant, they found three other tra. 
vellers, who were waiting for an op- 
portunity to proceed on the fame jour. 
ney; namely, William Phiyn, of 
Point Pleafant, a petty tradefman, 
who was in the habit of travelling to 
Kentucky ; and Dolly and PegeyFiem. 
ming, likewife of Point Pleafant, who 
intended to proceed to Kentucky, un. 
der the protection of Phlyn, a relation 
of theirs, and to fettle in that place. 
They were all of them fully aware 
that the navigation of the Ohio is not 
exempt from danger; but they alfo 
knew, that inftances of the Indians ata 
tacking a veffel in the midft of the 
ftream are very rare, and that an at. 
tack on a veffel, with fix perfons on 
board, was altogether unprecedented, 

“© They had failed one hundred and 
fix miles; it was five o’clock in the 
morning: they were near the conflu- 
ence of the Sciota, and had a fair pros 
{pect of reaching Limelione the next 
morning, by daybreak. Pafling on 
with this expectation,they heard dreads 
ful fhricks, proceeding from two men, 
who fpoke Englifl, and told them, in 
the moft affecting tone of grief, that 
they had been taken prifoners by the 
Indians, and had made their efcape, 
but feared to fall again into their 
hands. ‘They had not eaten any thing 
for thefe four days pait, and entreated 
if they could not be taken on boardy 
to be at leaft fupplied with fome pro- 
vifion, and thus faved from the una 
voidable danger of perifhing through 
hunger. ‘The firft and immediate fen- 
timent of ali the patlengers impelled 
them to fuccour thefe untortunate pers 
fons: buta little confideration excited 
{trong apprehentions in fome of them, 
lett the afliftance which they might af- 
ford thefe perfons fhould throw thems 
felves into the hands of the indians.” 
PF. 191. 

«© The two unfortunate men fol 
lowed the veffel along the thore, as 
the was carried onwards by the current, 
Thew 
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Their mournful lamentations, thejr 

fcreams, and expreffions of agonizing 

anguith and defpair, ftill increaling, 

William Phlyn, who derived fome 

kind of authority from his being ac- 

cuttomed to this paffage, and in the 

habit of frequenting Kentucky, pro- 

pofed, that he would go alone, and 

carry bread to the unfortunate fuffer- 

ers, if his companions would land him 

on fhore, He contended, that he fhould 

difcern the Indians from afar, if they 

made their appearance; that, in this 

cafe, the vellel might eafily regain the 

middle of the ftream; and that he 

would make the journey to Limeftone 

on foot, without falling into the hands 

of the Indians. It would have been 

extremely hard to oppofe this propo- 

fal, which was feconded by the two 

women, and by James Skuyl. Mr. 

Johnfon and Mr. May, therefore, 

yielded, rather out of weaknefs, than 

trom any hearty approbation of the 

meafuree They fteered towards the 
fhore, where the two fufferers were 

dragging themfelves along, as if tor- 
mented by the moft excruciating pains. 
Why is it that humanity and candour 
ath frequently fall victims to arti- 
fice and fraud? The two men were 
two traitors, fuborned by the Indians 
to decoy the veffel to the fhore. The 
Indians followed them, at fome dif- 
tance, conftantly concealing themfelves 
behind trees. ‘The moment the veffel 
reached the fliore, they burft forth, 
about twenty-five or thirty in num- 
ber, raifed a dreadful how], and fired 
onthe pailengers. ‘Two of them were 
killed by the firft firing, and the reit, 
in equal aftonifhment and terror, en- 
deavoured to regain the middle of the 
ftream: but being too near the fhore, 
and their activity and dexterity being 
feverely checked by the proximity of 
the impending danger, they made but 
litle way, The two perfons killed 
were Mr. May and Dolly Fleming.— 
The Indians continued to fire. James 
Skuyl was wounded, and two horfes, 
which were on board, were killed. 
All this increafed the terror of the 
three travellers, who were yet able to 
¥ ork, and impaired their exertions. 
he tury of the Indians increafed in 
Proportion to their hope of fuccefs. 
Souie threw themfelves into the river, 
aad f{wam towards the fhip; thofe 
who remained on fhore, threatened to 
‘te on the pailengers, if they fhould 
mike the lealt refiftance, and kept 
Vou, III.—No. XXVII, 
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their pieces conftantly levelled againtt 
them. The {wimmers brought the thip 
accordingly on fhore; and the untor. 
tunate Americans were obliged to land 
under the continued howl of the In- 
dians, which, however, were no longer 
the accents of rage, but fhouts of 
joy, on account of the feizure ot their 
rey. 

“* The articles found in the fhip were 
carried to the fire, as well as the two 
unfortunate perfons who had been thot. 
The latter were completely {tripped of 
their clothes, fcalped on the fpot, and 
their corpfes thrown into the river. 
The fcalps were dried by the fire, to 
increafe the trophies of the tribe.”— 
P. 192. 

** The Indians were now near fe- 
venty in number, among whom were 
about a dozen women. ‘Their leader 
aflembled them around the fire, and, 
holding the tomahawk in his hand, 
addrefled them in a fpeech, which 
lafied about an hour, and which he 
delivered with great eafle and fluency 
of expreflion, with geftures, and ina 
tone of enthufiafm, looking frequent- 
ly up to heaven, or cafting down his 
eyes on the ground, and pointing now 
to the prifoners, now to the river.— 
Almoft at every phrafe the Indians, 
who liftened to him with the utmott 
attention, expreffed their approbation 
and applaufe with accents of deep, 
mournful exclamation. ‘The booty 
was divided among the different tribes 
which fhared in this enterprife. ‘The 
tribe of the Shawanefe, being the moit 
numerous, and that to which the lead- 
er belonged, received three prifoners, 
and William Phlyn fell to the fhare of 
the other tribe, the Cherokees. Every 
prifoner was given to the charge of an 
Indian, who was anfwerable for his 
perfon. Although thus diftributed, 
the prifoners remained together, and 
neglected not to improve the liberty 
allowed them, converfing with each 
other without conttraint. 

«The two men, who, by their la- 
mentations, had decoyed them on 
fhore, now - rejoined the Indians. 
Their wretched victims poured forth 
againft them fevere reproaches, though 
they were fomewhat foftened by the 
fear of being overheard by the In- 
dians, They pleaded necellity, and 

that they had been ordered, on pain 
ot death, to actas they did. By their 
accounts, they were inhabitants of 
Kentucky, furprifed by the Indians 
X x {ix 
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fix months before, in their own ha- 
bitations; and had, already, feveral 
times, been employed jn fimilar trea- 
chery. ‘The ftores found on board 
the veffel ferved the Indians for their 
meals, in which they generoufly al- 
lowed the prifoners to partake. Night 
coming on, every one lay down, to 
reft under the trees. The prifoners 
were furrounded by the tribes to which 
they refpectively belonged, and fingly 
guarded by the Indian who had the 
charge of them. Peggy Fleming, who 
was never left by her guards, was, 
this night in particular, furrounded by 
women. Mr. Johnfon was tied by 
the elbows; and the ends of the 
ropes ‘were faftened to trees, which 
ftood far afunder, fo that it was alto- 
gether impoilible for him to lie down, 
Yet this was not deemed fufficient. 
Another rope, faftened to a tree, was 
tied round his neck, and from it a 
rattle was fufpended, which, if he 
had made the leaft motion, would 
have awakened the whole troop. The 
re(tt were treated nearly in the fame 
manner. The two white {pies enjoyed 
the moft perfect liberty. Some In- 
dians were ftationed at certain dif- 
tances, around the party, to obferve 
what was pafling in the furrounding 
country, 

‘Karly in the morning the prifon- 
ers were unbound, and fuffered to en- 
joy the fame liberty as on the preced- 
ing day. About ten o’clock the In- 
dians, who were pofted along the 
banks of the Ohio, reported, that a 
veffel was dropping down the river. 
The prifoners were ordered to join 
the other two, who yefterday beguiled 
their prey, and to exert their utmoft 
efforts to decoy the paifengers in the 
fhip on fhore, Itis eafy to conceive 
that the horror which they felt, on 
receiving thefe orders, was ftrongly 
combated by the fear of inftant death, 
with which they were threatened, in 
cafe of difobedience and, refufal : 
they were, therefore, under the ne- 
ceflity of joining the other two white 
men. Mr. Johnfon, however, though 
compelled, for the prefervation of his 
own life, to pretend to do like the 
others, firmly determined not to make 
himfelf guilty of occafioning the flave- 
ry, or probable death, of the unfor- 
tunate paffengers on board, by any 
voluntary a¢tion on his part; and, 
confeqiently, neither to make the 
fmallett gefture, nor to fpeak a word ; 


and well might he fpare himfelf this 
trouble. His companions exerted 
themfelves to the utmoft, to excite 
the compaflion of the paffengers on 
board, who, without the leaft hefita- 
tion, ftood in towards the fhore, to 
fuccour and refcue from flavery thofe 
whom they thought unfortunate cap. 
tives. Scarcely had they approached 
within a {mall diftance of the fhore, 
when the Indians, who, as on the 
preceding day, had ftolen along behind 
the buthes, haftened up, fired, and fhot 
the fix perfons on board. Shouts of 
victory fucceeded to the howls of 
barbarous rage. The veffel was haul. 
ed on fhore; and two of the ill-fated 
paffengers, who were not yet dead, 
were immediately dilpatched with the 
tomahawk. ‘The fix fcalps were torn 
off and dried, and the booty was di. 
vided, but with fewer formalities than 
on the preceding day. Soon after the 
feouts made fignals, that three other 
veflels were in fight: the fame ftrata- 
gem was tag ey but, for this 
time, in vain. The families on board, 
which were proceeding to Kentucky, 
did not appear to make any attempt 
to deviate from their courfe, but, on 
the contrary, purfued it with redou- 
bled activity. The Indians fired at 
the veffels, but, from the breadth of 
the Ohio, which, in this place, is al. 
moft a mile, the balls took no effect; 
yet the paffengers were panic-ftruck. 
Of the three veffels, which they occu- 
pied with their cattle, they deferted 
two, and joined all in one; believing 
that they might thus proceed fatter, 
and more certainly make their efcape. 
The other two veffels they abandoned 
to the ftream. This meafure infpired 
the Indians, with a hope of feizing 
them, which they would never have 
attempted, if the pallengers, without 
leaving thefe two veffels, had ftedfatt- 
ly purfued theircourfe. The Indians, 
who, in atl their enterprifes, are ra- 
ther animated by a thirft for plun- 
der than by real courage, never ven. 
ture upon an attack, without being 
convinced that they are fuperior in 
ftrength ; a conviction which they do 
not readily admit. Enfpirited by their 
number, by the obvious panic of their 
enemies, and by the feparation of their 
means of defence, they refolved on 
purfuing them. Having on the pre- 
ceding day captured two veffels, they 
went on board, embarked their pri- 
foners, and, with all poffible fpeed, 

purfued 
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purfued the fleeing thip. The two 
yeflels which had been abandoned to 
the ftream foon fell into their hands; 
but, not fatisfied with their capture, 
they were bent upon taking the third, 
which they purfued with redoubled ex- 
ertion, raifing dreadful howls, and 
difcharging all their pieces; but their 
fire proved as ine ectual as their 
other exertions. The fugitive veffel 
having gained confiderably the ftart of 
them, approached a fpot where the 
Indians feared to encounter new ene- 
mies. They were, accordingly, obliged 
to relinquifh their defign, and to con. 
tent theinfelves with the rich booty 
which had already fallen into their 
hands. ‘They brought every thing on 
fhore; and, without diftributing the 
whole, fell eagerly on fome cafks of 
whifky. ‘They drank fo largely, that 
all of them were foon intoxicated.— 
Six or feven, to whom was commit- 
ted the charge of guarding the booty, 
and who had been ordered at the be- 
ginning of thefe Bacchanalian revels, 
to drink with moderation, retained 
alone the ufe of their fenfes. All the 
ret lay buried in a-profound fleep; 
and, among them, the leader of the 
party and the guards of the prifoners. 
Mr. Johnfon’s mind was too deeply 
affected by his dreadful fituation to 
fhare in this difgufting banquet. To- 
tally abforbed in the contemplation of 
the dangers and miferies that awaited 
him, and eagerly defirous of warding 
them off, if poflible, he conceived 
that the profound fleep of all the In- 
dians around him might afford the 
means of efcape, and communicated 
his idea to James Skuyl, who was ly- 
ing by his fide. The vetffels were faft- 
ened to ftakes along the fhore, at a 
{mall diftance from them: the fuccefs 
of their enterprife depended merely on 
their (tealing thither unobferved,throw- 
ing themfelves into the firft veffel they 
fhould find, the night being very dark, 
and abandon her to the ftream. Suc- 
cefs appeared as certain, if they could 
reach the veffels, as inftant death, on 
the other hand, if they were appre- 
hended. 

* The laft words of this converfa- 
tion were uttered in a voice fo very 
low, that it was impoflible to conceive 
they fhould have been underftood by 
an Indian, whe lay at a confiderable 
diftance, though he were even pof- 
feffed of a knowledge of the Englith 
tongue; yet he arofe, and ticd them in 
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the fame manneras the preceding night, 
without fhowing, however, the leaft 
paflion, nay, without {peaking a word. 

*¢ Thus the pleafing hopes-of the two 
prifoners were blafted on a fudden, and 
converted into renewed defpair. 

‘© At break of day, the furrounding: 
troop awoke; they were. untied ; a 
this day, the third of their captivity, 
was {pent in continued revels, kept u 
with the whifky, which had been left 
the preceding day. The leader, pro. 
bably from an opinion that this expe- 
dition had already proved fufficiently 
productive, proclaimed his will on the 
next following dav, that it fhould be 
clofed; and the different tribes, which 
had taken a fhare in it, fet out on their 
way home. ‘They all inhabited the 
neighbourhood of the lakes Ontario 
and Erie. The leader of the moft 
numerous tribe was a Shawanefe; the 
reft were Lower Creeks, Wyandats, 
Mingoes, Othenwages, Delawares, Ot. 
tawas, Chepawas, and Cherokees.”’ 

Mr. Johnfon, with James Skuyl, 
being compelled to accompany the 
Shawanefe on their return, often ex- 
perienced much brutal treatment: 
Mr. Johnfon was fold by them to a 
chief of the Mingoes; but falling in 
foon after with the fame tribe of the 
Shawanefe, who were the ftronger 
party, he was violently torn from his 
new matters, and “ replunged into 
his former anxiety and mifery.”’ 

“ His fituation appeared to him the 
more defperate, as a French merchant 
of Canada, who, being informed by 
the Indians that the Shawanefe had a 
white prifoner with them, came to re- 
deem him, but had met witha refufal 
from thechief, who told him, that he 
meant to lead him with the other booty 
in triumph through his town. The 
merchant promifed Mr. Johnfon to 
renew his application the next morning, 
but the latter had renounced all hope. 
The merchant actually came the next 
morning, according to his promife, at 
the time of the arrival of the prifoner, 
and made feveral trifling bargains with 
the Indians; but all his applications 
concerning Johnfon wereinvain. An 
event, with which his moft fanguine 
hopes could not have flattered him, 
foon took place. The Shawanefe, pro- 
ceeding on their journey, met an Indian 
with a horfe loaded with whifky ; part 
of the booty was quickly exchanged 
for fome barrels, ‘The next morning 
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the remainder of the booty went the 
fame way, and on the following day 
they paid the Indian for what whifky 
he had left in horfes, which they had 
brought with them from the banks of 
the Ohio. The Shawanefe paffed fix 
days in a {tate of continual intoxication, 
and continued drinking until they had 
nothing left to drink. Afhamed to 
return to their tribe without any tro- 
phies, but one fingle prifoner, they 
determined on another expedition, in 
which Mr. Johnfon was to co-operate. 
Yet, on mature deliberation, they 
found it {till more advifeable to fell the 
prifoner, in order to be able to drink 
whifky, and drink it largely, previoufly 
to their taking the field again. The 
expreflion of vehemence and favagenefs 
in their faces, which was heightened 
by the fumes of whifky, not yet alto- 
gether evaporated, greatly increafed 
Mr. Johnfon’s uneafinefs during thefe 
debates. It was in vain his woe-worn 
mind endeavoured to find out their 
object, when the following morning 
he was called to the two chiefs, who 
ordered him to mount a horfe, and 
puth on with them as faft as he could. 
He now imagined, that his Jatt hour 
was come, but this time his fear was 
not of long duration. The place whi- 
ther he was conducted was not above 
five milesdiftant; it was the habitation 
of Mr. Duchoquet, the merchant whom 
he had already feen. After fome glaffes 
of whifky had been drunk, the bargain 
was foon ftruck; fix hundred fmall 
filver fhirt buckles, fuch as the com- 
mon people wear, conftituted the ran- 
fom, amounting to twenty-five louis 
dor.” P. 205. 

“ At the beginning of June, Mr, 
Duchoquet fet out with his gueft on 
his journey to Canada. Lake Erie was 
but fifty miles diftant. They embark 
ed there for Detroit, where Mr. Du- 
choquet refides, and arrived there on 
the 13th of June.” P. 208. 

«© ‘The Englith governor ordered 
Mr. Johnfon to be conveyed acrofs 
Lake Erie inaking’s yacht. Thence 
he went in another veffel to the cele- 
brated cataraét of Niagara, to conceive 
an adequate idea of which, is beyond 
the powers of human fancy. From 
this ftupendous water-fall he proceeded 
in a boat along the banks of Lake On- 

tario, and thence on the river Ofwego 
to Albany, New York, and Virginia, 
where, having been afflicted fix weeks 
by fate, favages, and mufquitoes, he 
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rejoined his family, whom he had ut. 
terly defpaired of ever feeing again; 
happy that fo many fufferings termi. 
nated in this fortunate but unexpecied 
event.” P. 209. 
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EXTRACTS. 

“ HANDEL was born on the 24th 

of February 1686, at Hall, a 
city in the dutchy of Magdeburg, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, where his 
father refided as a phylician. He was 
the child of a fecond marriage. His 
father deftined him to the profeflion of 
the civil law; but Handel difcovered 
in his early childhvod a ftrong paflion 
for mulic. 

“© Few inftances occur of a more 
early, decided, or fortunate propentity 
to a particular {cience. Pope {aid of 
himfelf that 


‘ He lifp’d in numbers, and the num: 
bers came ;’ 


Handel, though he never poffeffed a 
fine voice, could fing as foon as he 
could {peak, and evinced fuch a pre- 
dilection for mufic, that the father 
carefully kept out of his reach all in- 
ftruments, with the hopes of weaning 
his mind from what he deemed a de- 
grading attachment. But the child 
contrived to obtain poffeflion of a cla- 
vicord, which he fecreted in the garret, 
and at night, when he was fuppoled to 
be afleep, the young enthufiaft was 
awake ; and the imagination may fond- 
ly view him ftriking the ftrings of his 
lyre,—that lyre which was to charm 
all Europe with its energy. 

*<Itisthe property of Geniusto poflefs 
that inflexible fpirit, and unalterable 
adherence to a refolution once formed, 
which defies oppofition, diminifhes 
danger, and furmounts impediment : 
this difpofition tyraanically checked, 
preys 
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revs on the temper, and fettles into 
‘joominefs and mifanthropy; but if 
cherithed, and warmed with moderate 
fuccefs, it produces the nobleft and moft 
expaniive efforts of human energy. 
This difpofition was the characterittic 
of Handel; and his inflexible f{pirit of 
perfeverance is marked by a trivial 
occurrence, which took place in the 
feventh year of his age. His father, 
purpofing to vifit one of his fons, who 
was valet de chambre to the Duke of 
Saxe Weifenfeld, Handel earneftly en- 
treated that he might be allowed to 
accompany him; but his requeft was 
peremptorily rejected, ‘The father fet 
off in a chaife; and when he had tra- 
velled a few miles, he was furprifed at 
the fight of his fon, who, with a 
frength greatly furpafling his years, 
had fet out on foot and overtaken the 
carriage, the progrefs of which. had 
been retarded by the badnefs of the 
roads. After a fharp animadverfion, 
and fome reluctance, the little fup- 
pliant was permitted to take his feat, 
and gratify his earnelt defire of vifiting 
his brother. 

« At the Duke’s court, Handel was 
not fo clofely watched by his father, as 
athome. He enjoyed many opportu- 
nities of indulging his natural propen- 
fity; and he contrived, occafionally, 
to play upon the organ in the Duke’s 
chapel at the conclufion of divine fer- 
vice, One morning the Duke hearing 
the organ touched in an unufual inan- 
ner, inquired of his valet who was the 
performer. The valet replied that it 
was his brother; and mentioning at the 
fame time his wonderful talents and 
predilection for mufic, and his tather’s 
repugnance, the Duke fent for them 
both. After other inquiries, the Duke 
was fo much pleafed with the fpirit 
and talents of the boy, that he pleaded 
the caufe of nature: he reprefented it 
4s acrime againft the public and pofte- 
rity, to rob the world of fucha genius; 
and, finally, perfuaded the father to 
facrifice his own f{cruples, and to per- 
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mit his fon to be inftru€ted in the pro~ 
feilion for which he had evinced fo 
{trong an inclination. A more intereft. 
ing {cene can hardly be conceived, than 
Handel liftening to the arguments of 
his powerful advocate, and marking 
his final triumph over the reluctaat 
prejudices ot his parent. The Duke be~ 
came fo much interefted in his fuccets, 
that, at his departure, he made hima 
prefent, and promifed his protection if 
he zealoufly applied to his ttudies. 

*¢ At his return to Hall, his father 
placed him under the tuition of Wil- 
liam Zackau, organilt to the cathedral ; 
aman of fcience and judgment. Zackaw 
carefully inftilled into his fcholar a 
thorough knowledge of the priiciples 
of harmony, and by explaining to him 
the different ityles of Italian and Ger- 


man compofition, he laid the founda. ~ 


tion of that fame, which was to claim 
fo diflinguifked a place in the annals of 
mufic, Handel made fo rapid a pro- 
grefs, that before he had completed 
his feventh year, he was able to officiate 
on the organ for his mafter; and at the 
age of nine, he began to ttudy compo. 
fition, At this early period of his life 
he is faid to have compofed, every 
week, during three fucceilive vears, a 
{piritual cantata, or church fervice for 
voices, with inftrumental accompani- 
ments *. 

“ Having exhaufted his fource of 
improvement at Hall, he became de- 
firous of enlarging his knowledge, and 
was eager to obtain applaufe on a more 
diftinguifhed theatre. He made choice 
of Berlin as the fpot, where the opera, 
under the patronage of Frederick the 
Kirft, was in a flourifhing ftate, and 
boatted the aid of the moft diftinguithed 
miuticians of Italy; among whom Buo- 
noncini and Attilio were not the leaft 
confpicuous. ‘The fame of Handel had 
preceded him; but thefe two muficians 
confidered him a mere child, whofe 
abilities had been greatly exaggerated : 
Buononcini, therefore, in order to try 
his kill, compofed a cantata in the 


* « Sir John Hawkins fays, that at the age of zine, Handel compofed motetts 
for the fervice of the church, and continued to make one every week for three 


years.—Hifl, of Mujic. 


Dr. Burney obferves, that when only ten years oid, 


Handel compofed a fet of Sonatas in three parts. I feems as if they were pub- 
lified. He adds, that * Lord Marchmont picked them up in his travels, and 
‘that they are now in the king’s collection.” ‘The exercifes to which Handel 
Was accuftomed, obferves Sir John Hawkins, were compoiitions and fugues upon 


airs, or fubjects delivered to him from time to time by his mafter. 


He adds, 


this is the mode of exercife for young proficients in mulic, and is alfo the telt of 


ématter,” 
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chromatic ftyle, in whicli hé comprifed 
difficulties fufficient to puzzle an expe- 
rienced mafter. Handel, however, 
treated this formidable compofition as 
a mere trifle; he executed it at fight, 
with a degree of accuracy, truth, and 
expreflion, hardly to be expected from 
repeated practice, and from an aged 
performer. ; 
** But the difplay of congenial 
powers did not imprefs Buononcini 
with one fentiment of friendthip, or 
draw from him any fymptom of kind- 
nefs; though civil, he behaved to 
Handel with fuch referve, as feemed 
to imply, that the foundation of future 
animoiity was laid at that moment. 
Attilio, on the contrary, fhowed him 
a partiality; the refult of a generous 
and honourable difpofition. He would 
place him for hours at his harpfichord, 
and was anxious to aid his progrefs in 
compofition, or facilitate his readinefs 
in execution. Proud to patronife fo 
promiling a genius, Frederick fre- 
quently invited him to court, made 
him confiderable prefents, and, finally, 
propofed to fend him to Italy at his 
own charge. This propofal Handel 
was eager to accept; but his father, 
forefeeing that it would impofe a re- 


ftraint on his fon, deglined; alleging 
as an excufe, that his very advanced 


age required his fon’s prefence. In 
compliance with his father’s injunctions 
Handel left Berlin, unwilling to expole 
himfelf to further folicitation. 

** Though Handel perfectly ac- 
guiefced in the propriety of the motives 
which induced his father to reject the 
propofal of Frederick, yet the flatter- 
ing reception he had met with in his 
two excurfions from heme, opened to 
his view the faireft profpects of profit 
and celebrity. His father dying, a 
diminution in his mother’s income in- 
duced him to repair to Hamburgh, 
where the opera was next in repute to 
that of Berlin, On his arrival he fe- 
cured an engagement at the opera- 
houfe, not as a principal performer on 
the harpfichord, but as fecond ripieno 
violin, So extraordinary a ftep of vo. 
luntary felf-abafement will appear fin- 
gular; but it was the effect of a prin- 
ciple unbecoming the dignity of a great 
mind, which led him to affect a fimpli- 
city, or rather humility of conduét, 
founded on vanity, and which his youth 
only could excufe, that he might enjoy 
the furprife excited by an unexpected 
difplay of his powers. Such an oppor. 
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tunity foon occurred. Reinhard Keifer. 
the leader of the band, encumbered 
with debts, was obliged to abfent him. 
felf; and to the general aftonifhment, 
the unobferved performer on the violin 
took his feat before the harpfichord, 
and foon convinced his audience, and 
the band, that they had no reafon to 
regret, but ought to exult in the 
change.” P. 2. 

“© At this period (1704) the Prince 
of Tufcany, brother to the Grand 
Duke, came to Hamburgh, and en. 
gaged Handel’s attention, by intro. 
ducing to his notice a confiderable va. 
riety of Italian mufic; dwelling with 
patriotic enthuliafm on the pre-emi- 
nence of hiscountrymem He lamented 
that Handel had not vifited a region, 
where every branch of the mufical 
fcience was carried to the highelt per. 
fection, and offered his patronage if he 
would accompany him to Florence, 
Though Handel had been long defirous 
of going to Italy, he politely declined 
this offer, from a noble fpirit of inde- 
pendence, which was never known to 
forfake him, even in the moft diftreff- 
ful feafons of his life, But his vilit was 
only poftponed. 

“* Having acquired a fufficient fum to 
defray his expenfes, he left Hamburgh 
in 1708, and repaired to Florence; 
where his reception was fuch as might 
be expecied from the countenance of 
the exalted perfonage who introduced 
him. At Florence he compofed the 
opera of Rodrigo, for which the Grand 
Duke prefented him an hundred fe- 
quins, and a fervice of plate. From 
Florence he proceeded to Venice, where 
he arrived incognito at the Carnival, 
and was immediately difcovered by 
Scarlatti, who, liftening to him as he 
fat at the harpfichord in his vifor, ex- 
claimed, that the performer muft be 
either the famous Saxon, or the devil. 

* (r709.)* He was foon prevailed 
upon to compofe the opera of Agrip- 
pina, and he effected it in three weeks, 
to the aftonifhment of Venice; and, as 
the author of fo excellent and unex- 
pected a performance, he was almott 
idolized. Agrippina was brought out 
at a theatre which had been fhut up 
for a confiderable time, but which was 
now crowded every night; and all the 
firft fingers from the other theatres 
offered to perform in the opera of il 
caro Saffone. ‘The audience knew no 
bounds in teftifying their admiration. 
Vittoria, an excellent actrefs, “— 
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snd favourite miftrefs of the Grand 
Duke of Tufcany, who had conceived 
an affection for Hapdel at Florence, 
came to Venice, and bore a principal 
part in the ew opera. His youth 
and comelinefs, joined to his jufi- 
cal fame, had made an impreflion on 
her heart; but Handel was too pru- 
dent toencourage anattachment which 
might have occafioned the ruin of 
both.” P. 10. 

«¢In England (1710),’ obferves 
Dr. Burney, £ his reception was as 
‘flattering to himfelf as honourable 
éto the nation: at this time no lefs 
¢fuccefsful in war than in the cultiva- 
‘tion of the arts of peace.” To the 
wit, poetry, literature, and fcience, 
which marked this period of our 
hiftory, Handel added all the blan- 
difhments of a nervous and learned 
mulic, which he firft brought hither, 
planted, and lived to fee grow to a 
very flourifhing ftate, The impatience 
of the public was fo great, that Han- 
del was immediately employed in fet- 
ting to mufic the opera of Rinaldo, 
which was prepared and finifhed with 
unparalleled hafte. Aaron Hill, who 
was manager of the opera, tketched 
the plan from Taffo’s Gierufalemme 
Liberata, and Roffi, the Italian poet, 
compoied the drama. In his pretage, 
Rofli commends Handel’s mufical ta- 
lentsin the higheft ftrain of panegy- 
ric, and calls him the Orpheus of the 
age. He obferves, that Handel {carce. 
ly allowed him time to write the words, 
and that, to his great aftonifhment, 
he fet the whole to mufic in the fhort 
fpace of a fortnight. ‘The principal 
part was written for Nicolini, whofe 
graceful and expreflive action was 
praifed by Steele, in the Tatler.— 
Rinaldo was received with the greatefl 
applaufe, not only on its firft appear- 
ance, but on the three fubfequent re- 
vivals; and Walth, the mufic-feller, 
is reputed to have gained fifteen hun- 
dred pounds by printing the fcores,”’ 
P. 13. 

“ In 1714 Queen Annedied. The 
acceffion of his liberal patron, who, 
under the title of George the Firft, 
fucceeded to the throne, under other 
circumftances would have been the 
moment of exultation; but inftead of 
appearing in the foremoft rank of con- 
gratulators, Handel did not venture to 
prefent himfelf at court. From this 
embarraffment, however, he was hap- 
ply relieved by the kindne{s of Baron 
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Kilmanfeg, mafter of the horfe to 
George the Firft as Elector of Hae 
nover, Apprized that his Majeity 
had projected a party on the Thames, 
he informed Handel of the king's in« 
tention: Handel immediately produced 
that celebrated compofition known 
the title of the Water Mufic. Have 
ing procured a band, he followed the 
barge, and watching his opportunity, 
unexpectedly charmed the royal party, 
by melodies of fingular effect and 
fweetnefs. The king inquiring who 
was the compofer of that exquifite 
harmony, Baron Kilmanfeg faid that 
it was Handel; ftated his contrition, 
and {ued for his reftoration to favour. 
This refpectful attempt at reconcilia- 
tion, and atonement for his conduét, 
mollified the fovereign. Soon after- 
wards, Geminiani was commanded to 
play, in the king’s clofet, twelve fo= 
los, which he had recently compofed ; 
feartul that their proper effect would 
be loft by an indifferent accompani- 
ment, he expreffed a with that Handel 
might be permitted to prefide at the 
harpfichord. This requeft was con- 
veyed to the king, and enforced by 
the friendly folicitation of the baron. 
Handel was reftored to favour, and 
the king increafed the penfion grant- 
ed by Queen Anne to four hundred 
pounds a year.” P. 15. 

*€ George Frederick Handel was fe. 
venty-three years of age when he died. 
He was large in perfon, and his natural 
corpulency, which increafed as he 
advanced in life, rendered his whole 
appearance of that bulky proportion, 
as to give rife to Quin’s inélegant, 
but forcible expreffion, that his hands 
were feet, and his fingers toes. From 
a fedentary life, he had contracted a 
ftiffnets in his joints, which in addition 
to his great weight and weaknefs of 
body, rendered his gait awkward; 
{till his countenance was open, manly, 
and animated; expretlive of all that 
grandeur and benevolence which were 
the prominent features of his charac- 
ter. In temper he was irafcible, im», 
patient of contradiction, but not vin- 
dictive; jealous of his mufical pre- 
eminence, and tenacious in all points 
which regarded his profeffional ho- 
nour. 

«¢ He was averfe to all reftraint on 
his freedom. Being informed at the 


Spa, that the King of Pruflia was ex- 
pected, and purpofed to be witnets 
of his mufical powers, to the great 

dulap- 
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difappointment of the monarch, he 
quitted the place fome days before his 
arrival; unwilling to expofe himfelf 
to folicitations he had determined not 
to comply with, orto commands which 
he could not refift. In England he 
was always weil received and warmly 
patronifed ; but his general averiion 
to fubfcription engagements, and the 
refolute inflexibility of his temper, 
prevented the accefiion of fome friends, 
and alienated others, With conicious 

ride, he was unwilling to be indebted 
bat to his own abilities for his advance. 
ment, and they finally triumphed over 
ail his oppofers.”” P. 26. 





ANECDOTES OF JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
SMITH, 

« JOHN Chriftopher Smith was 
born in 1712. His father, John 
Chriftopher Schmidt *, of Anfpach, 
in Franconia, after receiving a good 
education in the untverfity of Halle, 
married a lady with a portion of feven 
thoufand crowns, and fettled in his 
mative city. He carried on a confi- 
derable branch of traffic in the wool- 
len trade, in which he might have 
acquired a large foriune, had he not 
been feduced by his paflion for mu. 
fc; whea Handel arrived at Anfpach 


in 1716, He renewed an acquaintance 
which had commenced at Halle, and 
foon became fo captivated with that 
great mafter’s powers, that he left his 
wife.and children in Germany, and 
accompanied Handel to England, where 
he regulated the expenfes of his pub- 
lic performance, and filled the office 
of treafurer with great exattnefs and 
fidelity. On the fourth year of his 
refidence in England, he fent for his 
wite and family, which confifted of a 
fon and two daughters. 

‘© Soon after his arrival, his fon, the 
fubjeét of thefe Anecdotes, was fent 
to Clare’s academy, in Soho Square. 
During this early period of his lite, 
he too imbibed a fondne/s for mufic, 
and gave figns of a ftrong propenfity 
to that fcience; and as his paflion in- 
creafed with his years, Handel offered 
to become his matter. Accordingly, 
in the thirteenth year of his age, he 
was taken from the academy, and 
placed under the tuition of Handel,” 


P. 37- 

¢¢ Although Handel had inftructed 
his pupil in the rudiments of mulic, 
yet he could not ftoop tothe drudgery 
of teaching compofition; and the {cho- 
lar, finding that he had not acquired 
fuflicient knowledge, applied to Dr. 
Pepulch and Rofeingrave {, from both 
ol 


* «Schmidt was the German name, correfponding with the Englifh appella- 
tion Smith.” 

t ‘* Thomas Rofeingrave, the fon of Daniel Rofeingrave, firft organift of 
the caih-dral of Salifbury, and in 1698 of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. He received 
aclailical education, which he completed at the Lrith univertity, and was in. 
tended for one of the learned profefiions; but though he was a very good {cho- 
Jar, his love for mufic led him to apply with fo much zeal to that ttudy, that 
his father, forefeeing that it would impede his fuccefs in any other line, per- 
mitted him to follow the bent of his genius, and fent him to Ltaly, where he 
became the triend.of Scarlatti. On quitting Italy, he fettled in London, and 
obtained the place of organift to St. George’schurch, Hanover Square. ‘There 
were three candidates, Kofeingrave, Stanley, who was then a very young man, 
and Topham, who, betides his knowledge in mufic, was an adept in the pu- 
gilitic art. Rofetngrave plaved firft upon the organ, and his performance 
charmed and aftonithed every perfon preient,and no one more than Topham ; 
who obferved, he could never fiand in competition with him for muiic, but 
humouroutiy added, that he would box with him whenever he pleafed. Ro- 
feu.prave was elected. 

«iis reputation was at this period fo high, that on commencing teacher, 
he might have gained one thoufand pounds a year; but an unfortunate event 
reduced his to extreme diftrefs. 

** Among Rofeingrave’s fcholars was a young lady to whom he was ereatly 
attached, and whofe affections he had gained; but her father, who intended 
to give her a large fortune, did not approve ot her marrying a mutician, and 
forbade Kofeingrave his houfe. This difappointment affected his brain, and 
he never entirely recovered the thock. He neglected his fcholars, and lult 
his Luiinefs. He lived upon fifty pounds per annum, which his place oe 
ucedy 











of whom, in particular from Rofein- 
grave, he derived great advantage. 
With a view to profit by Rofeingrave’s 
kindnefs, he took lodgings in the fame 
houfe, in Wigmore Street, Marybone, 
and received great advantage from his 
intruction. During this time, Rofein- 
crave was a conftant gueit at his ta- 
ble, which was the only a 
he would ever receive. Smith always 
mentioned his name in terms of gra- 
titude, and related anecdotes of his 
kind and friendly inftructor.” P, 40. 

« Whea Smith played the organ at 
the theatre, during the firlt year of 
Handel’s blindnefs, Samfon was per- 
formed, and Beard fung, with great 
feeling— 


‘Total eclipfe—no fun, no moon, 
¢ Ali dark amid the blaze of noon’ — 


The recollection that Handel had fet 
this air to mufic, with the view of the 
blind compofer then fitting by the or- 
gan, affected the audience fo forci- 
bly, that many perfons prefent were 
movedeven to tears.” P. 45. 

“ Soon after the acceffion of his 
prefent Majefty, Mr. Smith was in- 
troduced to the royal family. His in- 
troduction was principally occafioned 
by the following circumftance : Pinch. 
beck being employed by the Earl of 
Bute to conftruct a barrel organ of ex- 
traordinary fize, requeited Smith to 
fuperintend the work, which he at firit 
declined; but, on application from 
his Lordfhip, afterwards complied. 
Langfhaw, a very ingenious artilt, 
was employed; and, under Smith’s 
directions, fer the barrels with fo 
much delicacy and tafte as to convey 
awarm idea of the impreflion which 
the hand gives on the inftrument. 
The organ * was efteemed a matter- 
piece in mufical mechanifm; and Lord 
Bute was fo well pleafed-with his fuc- 
cefs, that he was defirous.of making 
an adequate compenfation for the 
trouble. Smith declined all pecu- 
niary gratification; and hinted, that 
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he fhould think his pains more than 
amply repaid, if, through his Lord- 
fhip’s recommendation, the King 
would condeicend to patronife the 
oratorios. Lord Bute accordingly re- 
prefented Mr. Smith in fo favourable 
a light, that the King honoured the 
oratorios with his prefence: at firft, fix 
nights out of eleven; afterwards, for 
feveral years, he went the whole ele- 
ven, which was a great fupport, and 
brought much company to the houfe, 
although the oratorios had then ceafed 
to be the favourite entertainment of 
the public: his Majefty almoft food 


fngle in his approbation of the great 


Handel, when the preference for Ita- 
lian mufic was becoming univerfal.°— 
P. 52. 

«¢ When the commemoration of Han. 
del was celebrated with fuch won- 
derful effect in Weftminfter Abbey, 
under the direction of Joah Bates, 
Kfq. the King was defirous that Smith 
fhould be prefent at the performance, 
and fent him a gracious and prefling 
invitation to come to London for that 
purpofe. His Majefty affured him 
that he fhould be admitted without 
difficulty into a commodious feat in 
the Abbey, and that he fhould re- 
ceive every accommodation during 
his refidence in town. Smith was 
fully fenfible of this gracious mark of 
condefcenfion, but declined the ho- 
nour with reluctance, apprehenfive 
that, from his advanced age, fo exqui- 
ficely powerful a performance of the 
works of his great matter would ex- 
cite fuch emotions as might too much 
affect his feeble frame.’’ P. 57. 


LXIII. The Scottifh Gallery; or, 
Portraits of eminent Perfons of 
Scotland: many of them after 
Pictures by the celebrated Jame- 
fon, at Taymouth, and other 
Places. With brief Accounts of 
the Characters reprefented, and 


duced, and was often in indigence. He was perfectly rational upon every fub- 
ject, but the one neareft his heart ; whenever that was mentioned, he was quite 
infane. In the latter part of his life, he was invited by his brother to refide 
with him in Ireland, where he remained till his death.” 


* « The fize of the barrels was confiderably larger than any that had been 
made. The organ itfelf was alfo much larger 
rels. After the death of the Earl of Bute, 


Earl of Shaftefbury.” 
Vou. JIL—No. XXVII. 
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this organ was purchafed by the 
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an Introduction on the Rife and 
Progre{s of Painting in Scotland. 
By Joun Prnxerton. Royal 
Svo. pp. 128. 2]. 128. 6d. Royal 
ato. 4l. 4s. E, Harding, Pall Mall. 





LIST OF PORTRAITS, 
Engraved by E. Harding. 

1. ROBERT I. (at Taymouth). 

2. David II. (ditto). 

3. Queen Annaéella Di ummond(do.). 

4. Quecn Fone (from a rare print). 

5. Firff Lord Campbell, 1445 (at 
Taymoutl:). 

6. Martotta his Wife (ditto). 

7. Sir Colin Campbell, 1460 (do.). 

8. Margaret his Wife (ditto). 

9. Margaret of Denmark (ditto). 

10. James IV. (ditto). 

11. Margaret Tudor (at Marq. of 
Bute’s). 

12. Yohn Duke of Aliany (ditto). 

13. Mary of Guife (at Leith). 

14. Mary Queen of Scots. 

15. The Winton Family (by Sir 
A. More, at Lord Somerville’s), 

16, Duke of Chatelheraut \Marq. of 
Abercorn’s). 

17. George Buchanex (Hamilton 
Palace). 

18. Fohn Knox. 

19. Ihe fanie (Glafgow Coll.) 

20. Earl of Clencairn. 


a1. Sbdor of Newbortel (in New- 


bottle Abbey). 
a cr yr 
22. Fames Vi 
5° Chancellor Maitland. 
24. Fifth Earl Marshall (College, 
Aberdeen). 
25. Sir Alex. Frafer (at Mr. Ur- 


26. Mark Alex. Boyd (fromafearce 
print). 

27. Countess of Mar, 

28. Arthur Joinjon (King’s 
Aberdeen): 

29. Marchione/i of Hamilton (at 
Taymouth). 

30. Drummond of Harwthornden. 

3t. Sir Colin Campbell, 1631 (at 
ditto). 

32. Fuliana his Wife (at ditto). 

33. Sir James Ramfay. 

34. Earl of Loudon (at ditto). 


Coll. 
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35. Counte/s” of Buchan (from a 
drawing at Mr. Bull’s). 

36. Sir Robert Gordon (King’s Coll. 
Aberdeen). 

37. Rebert Trazil (at Earl of By. 
chan’s). 

38. Marquis of Gordon (from a 
drawing at Mr. Bull's). 

39. Sir Thomas Hope (at Earl of 
Hopetoun’s). 

40. Lord. Dryburgh (at Earl of Bu- 
chan’s). 

4t. David Lord Cardiofi (at Sir 
William Erfkine’s). 

42. Earl of Strathern (at Tay. 
mouth). 

43. Earl of Ancram (at Newbottle 
Abbey). 

44. Chancellor Glencarin (at Coun- 
tefs D. Glencarin’s). 

45. Lord Maitland (at Lord Fred. 
Campbell’s). 

46. James Gregory (at Mr. Car- 
negy’s, Aberdeen), 

47. Sir And, Forefer. 

48. Fletcher of Salton. 

49. David Gregory. 

50. Lord Belhaven (at Earl of Bu. 
chan’s). 

st. Sir Fohn Medina (Surgeons’ 
Hall, Edinburgh). 

52. Colin Maclaurin. 

ein 
EXTRACTS FROM THE INTRODUC.- 
TION. 
ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
PAINTING IN SCOTLAND, 

“* FEW traces of painting in Eng- 
land can be difcovered prior to the 
reiga of Henry Lil, 1216—1272. Dur. 
ing that pe riod the Alexanders, Kings 
ot Scotland, frequently vilited the Eny. 
liih court, and almoft conftant amity 
prevailed between the two kingdoms— 
but no evidence arifes that any painter 
trom Hngland vilited Scotland. 

‘¢ The ancient and continual com. 
ierce between Scotland and the Ne- 
therlands leads to the inference, tliat 
the firft artifts were Flemings. 

‘¢ That great prince, Robert I. fe- 
duioufly promoted this intercourfe, and 
as he invited Flemith artisans of all de. 
{criptions, it is probable that a painter 
might be among them, efpecially as ia 
the following century, we find painting 
even common in Scotland.” 
s¢ James 
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« James 1, it is well known was an 
excellent illuminator of manufcripts, 
and painter in miniature. He renewed 
the treaty with the Netherlands, for 
one hundred years, and encouraged 
artifts of all deicriptions to fettle in his 
dominions. Hence we find painting fo 
common as to be degraded to the 
punifhment of a malefactor. 

‘it was probably about A. D. 1430, 
that this fact occurred, which is men- 
tioned by Bowar the continuator of 
Yordun. A highland robber having 
taken two cows from a poor woman, 
fhe {wore fhe would wear no fhoes till 
fhe had complained to the king. The 
fayage, in ridicule of her oath, nailed 
horle-{hoes to her feet. When her 
wounds were healed, fhe proceeded to 
the royal prefence, told her ftory, and 
fhowed the fears. ‘The juft monarch 
inftantly difpatched orders to fecure 
the thief, who being brought to Perth, 
and condemned, ‘ the king commanded 
‘that he fhould be clothed in a canvafs 
‘frock, on which was painted the 
‘figure ot a man faftening horfe-fhoes 
‘toa woman’s feet. In this drefs he 
‘was exhibited through the ftreets of 
‘the city for two days, then dragged 
‘at the tail of a horfe to the gallows, 
‘and hanged’.” 

“It is tingular that hardly a trace of 
painting in Scotland fhould exift in she 
reign ot Mary, 1543—1547- Even the 
genuine portraits of the queen feem to 
have been all painted in France, where 
fhe was in early youth, or in England, 
when the was advanced in years. The 
moft authentic and fatisfactory is the 
ftatue on her tomb at Weftmintter, 
whence an exact likenefs has recently 
been given by Mr. Tatlie, ina medal- 
lion worthy his high reputation *. 

“Hardly one portrait can be men- 
tioned of any illuftrious character in 
that remarkable period; and it is be- 
lieved that no trace can be found of 
even any painter who then vifited Scot- 
land, tar lets of any native artift. 

“ The reign of the fixth James, 
1567—-1625, forms an epoch in the 
hiftory of painting in Scotland. Nu- 
merous portraits begin to appear, and 


the Hunting Piece, painted around the 
gallery at Scone, fhows the pretence ot 
an eminent artiff. 

“Tn the Appendix to Mr. Pennant’s 
Tour in Scotland is a paper, concern. 
ing the gold mines in that country, in 
which it is mentioned that, while Mor- 
ten was regent, Arthur Van Bronchortt 
explored thefe mines; then ¢ became 
* one of his Majeity’s fworn fervants in 
* Scotland, to draw fmall and great 
‘ pictures to the king t.’ In 1594 Ha. 
drian Van Son is ftyled painter to the 
king, ina privilege granted by James 
to a fhip belonging to this artift. 

** But the native artifts feem to have 
commenced with Jamefon, who burft 
forth at once with meridian fplendour, 

“« As accounts of th's great portrait. 
painter, and fome of his followers, are 
given in the Anecdotes of Parting in 
England, it isunneceflaryto repeat what 
is {tated in a popular publication.” 

mel 


EXTRACTS. 
DAVID II. 


‘CIN the viciffitude of human affairs 
the fuccefsful reign of Robert I, was 
followed by the inglorious {way of his 
fon the fecond David; whofe extenfive 
annals, 1329—1371, prefent numerous 
defeats and diforders. This monarch’s 
minority, abfence in France, captivity 
in England, render the fuccetlive re- 
gents the moft prominent objects in 
the hiftorical map: and the names of 
Thomas Randel Karl of Moray, Sir 
Andrew Murray, and Robert tive Ste- 
ward, illuminate an obfcure period ft. 

“ The difgraceful furprife at Dup- 
plin was followed by the coronation of 
Edward Baliol, Sept. 1332, Who was 
expelled in three months. But the 
niore fatal battle of Halidon, 1333, re- 
ftored Baliol; and David took refuge 
in France. In 1338 the former was 
conftrained to leave Scotland; and in 
May 1341 David returned to refume 
his {ceptre, in the feventeenth year of 
his age. In Oétober 1346 he became 
a captive at Durham, and was retained 
in England for eleven years. From 
his refloration, in his thirty-third year, 


* « The fame artift, and his ingenious nephew, have defigned medals of all 
the kings from Robert I1.; and intend to proceed with the que ns. Lhe 
Whole from the moft authentic portraits that can be difcovered.” 

t “P, 419. In the preceding page is mentioned Cornelius Devotfee (De 
Vofs?) painter to Elizabeth, who feems unnoticed in the Anecdotes of Painting 


it England.” 


t “ Sce Sir David Dalrymple’s valuable Annals of this reign.” 
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1357, tohis death, in 13735 he may be 
faid to have reigned thirteen years. 

“‘'Yet David feems to have been ra- 
ther deficient in fortune than in abili- 
ties. According to fome French au- 
thors, he perfonally commanded the 
fleet fitted out by France againft Eng- 
Jand in 1336, which feized many veffels 
in the channel, and ravaged the iflands 
of Wight, Jerfey, and Guernfey. But 
as David was then only twelve years of 
age, it feems more probable that he 
and his adherents contributed to defray 
the expenfe of this expedition, than 
that he was prefent; though even in 
the latter cafe many aged captains mutt 
have had the aciual control. Many 
errors in modern hiftory arife from the 
want of a moft fimple confideration, 
the age of princes. 

“© At the battle of Durham, and on 
other occafions, David difplayed emt- 
nent perfonal courage. His {ubfequent 
captivity in England naturally led him 
toadmire the fuperiority of Englith po- 
licy and manners. His vanity was tooth. 
ed by the attention of that victorious 
monarch Edward III.; his captivity, 
in the caftle of Odiham in Hampthire, 
was fomewhat alleviated by the fimilar 
fate of John the French monarch, and 
was gradually enlarged: gold medals 
of David were ftruck in England, and 
he returned to his kingdom imprefled 
with the moft favourable fentiments of 
that country, and its fovereign. Hav- 
ing no children, he was even induced to 
an attempt to bequeath his kingdom to 
a fon of Edward; but the Scottifh 
peers withftood the defign, and unani- 
moufly declared that no Englifhman 
fhould ever rule theircountry. 

*¢ Of his private life little is known, 
fave his amours with Catherine Morti- 
mer, and Margaret Logie: his marri- 
age with the latter was unadvifed and 
difgraceful, In eftimating his charac- 
ter, Sir David Dalrymple fays that, 
while we allow David to have been 


courteous and affable, we muft allo - 


grant that his perfonal defects were 
many, and prejudicial to the public wel- 
fare: ‘he was weak and capricious, 
* violent in his refentments, and habi- 
* tually under the dominion of women.’ 

** Bardly a hint can be found in the 
original hiftorians concerning the pers 
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fon of David IY. Ina manufcript in 
the Cotton library there is a treaty 
between him and Edward IIL. in the 
initial letter of which there is a fine 
illumination, reprefenting the two mo. 
narchs. As David was fo long prifoner 
in England, there is reafon to traf the 
refemblance, which in mildnefs, and 
the general caft of the teatures, fupports 
the authenticity of the prefent por- 
trait F. 

*e The drefs is ftrictly confonant to 
that of the times: and Jamefon furely 
had fome ancient limning before him, 
when he painted this fine portrait for 
his patron Sir Colin Campbell |]. It 
remains at Taymouth, where Johnfon 
made the drawing in 1796. Jamelon 
was himfelf an antiquary, and made 
collections of medals, &c. as did Ru- 
bens his mafter; a circumftance which 
{trengthens the authenticity of his an- 
cient portraits: and it is almoft need- 
lefs to mention that, in his time, many 
valuable reliques of former ages re- 
miuined, which were annihilated in the 
f{ub{equent civil wars.’’ 





MARK ALEXANDER BOYD 


*¢ WAS a fon of Boyd of Pinkhill in 
Ayrthire, and was born the 13th Jan. 
1562. 

‘© In his youth he was more diftin- 
guifhed by his courage, than by his 
love of letters. He began however to 
apply himfelf to his ftudies at Paris 
1581. 

Pe In 1587, we find him a volunteer 
in the army of Henry ILI. of France, 
againft the King of Navarre; but he 
foon returned to the ftudy of the civil 
law at Tholoufe. 

‘* His Latin poems, and epiftles, 
were printed at Antwerp 1592, 120. 
and dedicated to James VI. 

‘“¢ He died in April 1601, aged only 
thirty-nine years. 

«¢ His beft work isthe -Hymni, foolifh- 
ly fo ftyled, being a defcription of plants, 
their culture and ufes. But candour 
mult allow that nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the praifes that have 
been heaped upon him. In plain truth, 
he was rather a rambling literary char. 
latan, than a man of genius. : 

‘<The portrait is from a fcarce print 


t “ This curious illumination is engraved by Mr. Strutt in his Regal and 
Ecclefiaftical Antiquities.” 


| & Itis {pecially mentioned by Jamefon himéelf as his production. Walpole, 


Anecd, vol. ii. p. 184.’ 
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by De Leu. The copper was found 
sy Scotland, and impreffions taken for 
Sibbald’s Prodromus. ‘They are all 
very faint—the original bears that it 
wasengraved in 1596, and it was pro- 
bably prefixed to fome work of his, 
now fo fcarce as to efcape refearch.”” 





MARY STUART, COUNTESS OF MAR, 


« WAS the daughter of Efme Duke 
of Lennox. John Erfkine, feventh 
Earl of Mar, being enamoured of her 
charms, and rejected by her pride, is 
faid to have fickened of vexation. 
James I. learning the fituation of the 
companion of his boyith years, ex- 
claimed, * Be my faul Mar fhanna dee 
‘for e’er a lafs in the land!’ The 
king’s application overcame all obfta- 
cles: and fhe proved a fruitful mother, 
and an excellent wife.”’ 





LXIV. Biographical Sketches of Hen- 
rietta Duche/s of Orleans, and Louis 
of Bourbon Prince of Condé. To 
which are added, the Orations pro- 
nounced attheir Interment. Tranf- 
lated from the French of Bossurrt, 
Bifhop of Meaux; with felect Ex- 
trats from other Orations, by the 
fame Author. fm. 8vo. 2s. Clarke, 
New Bond Street. 





EXTRACT. 


LOUIS OF BOURBON, PRINCE OF 
CONDE. 


“Louis of Bourbon, Prince of 

Condé, was born the 8th Sep- 
tember 1621. His ftudies were direct. 
ed by the Jefuits. His military ardour 
broke forth early in life, and fuper- 
feded every other object. At the age 
of eighteen he ferved as a volunteer at 
the celebrated fiege of Arras, where he 
eave the firlt fignal proofs of that 
courage for which he was afterwards 
foeminently diftinguifhed. In 16g0 he 
married the niece of theCardinal Riche- 
lieu. This marriage, which admini- 
ftered to the ambition of the afpiring 
prelate, did not contribute to the hap- 
pinefs of the young devoted bride- 
groom. 

“ Being, in 1643, appointed com- 
mander in chief, he afcended with 
gigantic fteps (through a fucceflion of 

I 


victories) the fummit of renown, His 
great merit, however, did not fhield 
him from the fufpicious nature of Ma. 
zarin; for foon after he had fubdued 
the Parifian infurgents, his own de- 
firuction was the object of the fubtle 
Italian, who procured an order (under 
Various pretences) for the imprifon- 
ment of the Prince of Condé, of his 
brother the Prince of Conti, and of 
his brother-in-law the Duke of Lon- 
gueville. 

“ The Prince of Condé endured this 
indignity with that ca!m fortitude which 
he fo eminently poffeffed upon ever 
trial. His brother, unequal to this 
fudden reverfe of fortune, funk under 
it; and having defired to be provided 
with a religious book, entitled, The 
Imitation of Chrift, the Prince is re- 
ported to have archly faid, ‘1 beg I 
‘may be provided with the Imitation 
‘of Beaufort, that I may learn the 
¢ manner of his efcaping from his con. 
‘ finement two years ago.” The illuf- 
trious prifoner frequently amufed him. 
felf with working in the garden of the 
caftle; a circumftance which called 
from the pen of Mademoifelle de Scu- 
dery thefe lines, the beft perhaps the 
ever wrote; 


‘ En voyant ces ceillets qu’un illuftre 
guerrier 

* Arrofa d’une main qui gagna les ba- 
tailles, 

£ Souviens-toi qu’ Apollon batiffoit des 
murailles 

¢ Et ne t’etonne pas que Mars foit. jar- 
dinier.’ 

«© At the expiration of thirteen 
months he was fet at liberty, in confe- 
quence of the repeated and prefling 
folicitations of the Parliament. It was 
during this confinement that, taking 
counfel from revenge, he formed thote 
refolutions, and meditated upon that 
fcheme, which proved fo fatal to his 
country. It is fo be prefumed that 
fuch were the workings of his mind 
(at thattime), from what he was often 
heard to fay, ‘ that he went into prifon 
© the moft innocent of men, and came out the 
‘ moft guilty” The firft indication he 
diicovered of his adverfe intention to- 
wards the government was when he 
aflifted at the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, where Brouffel, a turbulent 
man, propofed feveral things that had 
a tendency to fattion: at the conclu- 
fion of Brouffel’s fpeech, a confufed, 
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murmur of approbation was heard, 
upon which the Prince of Condé ex- 
claimed, ‘ Voila un bel echo!’ Not long 
after he threw off the mafk, and we 
find him in Guienne at the head of the 
infurgents, where not meeting with 
that fuccefs hisardent prefumptien had 
led him to expect, he entered the Spa- 
nifh fervice, and at length terminated 
his rebellious career (as the Cardinal 
of Retz obferves) atthe goal ofloyalty. 
Having obtained his pardon, he ever 
after manifelted a warm and active at- 
tachment to his fovereign and his coun- 
try. He died at Fontainbleau, in his 
fixty-fifth year, on the 11th of Decem- 
ber 1686.” PP. 20. 





LXV. Tie annual Anihology. Vol. I. 
1799: Small VO. Pp. _300.— 
6s.  Briitol printed. Longman 
and Rees, Loudon, 


CONTENTS. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL Ode-— 
Bifiop Lruno-~The Holiy- 
Tree, by Robert Southey——Youth 
and Age—Elegy on a Quid of To- 
bacco—To a Friend fettled in the 
Country —Remembrance—-Hope— 
Muiings on the Wig of a Scare- 
crow—-Toa young Man, by Charles 
Joyd—Dirge for him who fhall de. 
ferve it—-To Mr. Opie, by Mrs, 
Opie—The Oak of our Fathers-— 
To a Friend, inquiring if I would 
live over my Youth again—The Rhe- 
dycinian Barbers—Ode to the River 
Cam, by George Dyer-—To a 
Friend—Chimalpoca, a Monodrama 
—St. Michael’s Chair—-The Morn- 
ing Mift—To the Burnie Bee—In- 
{criptions, by Robert Southey: 1, 
For the Banks of the Hampfhire A- 
von; 2. Fora Monument at Oxford ; 
3. For a Monument in the Vale of 
Ewias; 4. Epitaph on King John; 
5. Ina Foreft; 6. For a Monument 
at Taunton; 7. For a Tablet at 
Penfhurft——Stanzas written on the 
Sea-fhore, by Mrs, Opie—-King 
Henry V. and the Hermit of Dreux 
—-The affectionate Heart, by Jofeph 


Annual Anthology. 


Cottle—Old Chriftoval’s Advice, and 
the Reafon why he gave it——Living 
without God in the World, by 
Charles Lamb—-The Sons of Ge. 
nius—The Eob Tide—Ellen, by Jo- 
feph Cottle—-King Charlemagne-— 
Verfes intended to have been ad- 
drefled to his Grace the Duke of 
Portland, &c.—To a College Cat— 
Song, by Mrs. Opie—The Song of 
Pieature---To Indolence—The Fil- 
bert-—Twenty Sonnets, by Charles 
Lloyd, the late Robert Loveil, Efg, 
&c.—-The Kiilcrop-—The Spirit— 
Eclogue: The lait of the Family, 
by Robert Southev—--Ode to St. 
Michael’s Mount—-To a Lack of 
Hair—-The Tempett-—-lnfcription 
under an Oak— Che Hermit Boy, by 
A.S. Cottle—The Battle of Pultowa 
—Lines co a Brother and Sifter, by 
Charles Lioyd—A Ball.d of a young 
Man that would read unlawful Books, 
and how he was punifhed—To the 
Rainbow—-To Twilight, by Mrs. 
Opie—-Lines written in the 16th 
Ceatury—Parodied in the 18th Cen- 
tury—Infcription for a Monument 
at Old Sarum——-The Lover's Rock 
—Deftiny, by Jofeph Cottle—Four 
Love Elegies, by Abel Shuitiebottom 
—-The old Man’s Comforts—-The 
Well of St. Keyne—The Seas—The 
Pig—The pious Painter, firft Part— 
The pious Painter, fecond Part—On 
fome modern Improvements in Glo- 
cefterfhire—On reading Major Cart- 
wright’s Appeal, &c. By George 
Dyer—The Traveller’s Return—To 
a Spider—-The dead Friend—-The 
dancing Bear—-The Ivy—-Mono- 
drama, the Wife of Fergus-——The 
Soldier’s Funeral, by Robert South- 
ey—Age and Youth, by Jofeph Cot- 
tle——Copied from the Wall of the 
Room in Briftol Newgate, where 
Savage died—Extra& from an unfi- 
nifhed Poem on Mount’s Bay, by 
Humphry Davy—Domiciliary Verfes 
—Paffages, extracted from imitative 
© Verfes on Alexander’s Expedition, 
&c.” By Dr. Beddoes, 


EXTRACTS, 
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EXTRACTS. 
qHE SPIRIT, FOUNDED ON FACT, 


« «NOW which is the road acrofs the 
common? 
‘Good woman! in pity declare; _ 
«No pach can 1 trace, for the night is 
dark, 
«And 1 fear me before the far turn. 
pike | mark, 
«Some grim-vifag’d ghoft will ap- 
pear.’ 


“*The ghoft never walks till the 
clock ftrikes twelve, 
‘ And this is the firft of the night,’ 
fried the woman. * Now why doft 
thou look at me fo? 
‘And why do thine eyes fo fearfully 
slow? 
¢ Good ftranger, forbear thy affright. 


« ¢J tell thee, that acrofs the com. 
mon, 
‘This cart-track thy horfe mutt 
urfue 3 
‘Till clofe by thy feet two gibbets 
thot meet, 
¢ Where the rains and the tempefts the 
highwaymen beat, 
¢ That atraveller once murder’d like 
you.” 


“ The horfeman reply’d, ¢ I have no 
terror 
‘Of men who in midnight plan ; 
‘Buta ghoft that pops on one before 
or behind, 
‘And around him fees clearly while 
mortals are blind— 
‘ Aye, that tries the heart of the man. 


“ «Js there no road but by thofe gib- 
bets ?? 
‘No road,’ the woman reply’d. 
‘But tho’ with the wind each murder- 
er {wings, 
‘They both of them are harmlefs 
things, 
‘ And fo are the ravens befide.’” 


‘© ¢ What! are there ravens there = 
thofe creatures 
* That are fo black and blue! 
‘But are they ravens? I inquire, 
‘For | have heard, by tiie winter’s 


re, 
‘ That phantoms the dead purfue,’ 


Annual Anthology. 


« The woman reply’d, © They are 
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night-ravens, 
¢ That pick the dead-men’s eves ; 
* And they cry—Qua! with their hel« 
low jaw: 
* Methinks I one this moment faw! 
‘ To the banquet at hanu he flies. 








‘¢ © Now fare thee well!’ The tra- 
veller, filent, 
Whilft terror confum'd his foul, 
Went muting on. The night was ttill, 
And every fiar had drunk his fill 


At the brim ‘of oblivion’s bow]. 


** And now he near tothe gibbets ape 
proach’d! 
The black men wav’d in the air; 
He rais’d his head, and caft a glance, 
Yet heeded them not, tho’ they feeme@ 
to dance, 
For he determin’d not to fear. 


«¢ ¢ Wherefore,’ he cried, ¢ fhould 
men incline 
‘ To fear where no danger is found!” 
He fcarce had faid, when, in the dark 
of night, 
Befide him appear’d a Spirit in white! 
He trembled, and could not look 
round, 











“He gallop’d away! the Spirit pur- 
fu'd! 
And the murderers’ irons they{fereak! 
The gibbets are paft, and now fait and * 
more fait, 
The horfeman and fpirit outfrip the 
loud bla, 
Tho’ neither have courage to fpeak. 


*¢ Now both on the verge of the com- 
mon arrive, 
Where a gate the free paflage des 
ny’d: ” 
The hecknen his arm outftretch’d, to 
expand 
The gate to admit him, when, cold 
o’er his hand, 
The mouth of the fpirit did glide. 


«He ftarted! and fwift through the 
{till-darker lane 
Gallop’d faft from the being he 
fear’d; \ ‘ 
But yet, as the fhadow the fubftance Wi 
purfues, 
The fpirit, behind, by a fide-glance he | 
views, : F ; 
And more luminous now it appear'd! 
“ The 



































































































































































































































































































s« The turnpike he reach’d: ¢ Oh tell 
me—’, he cried, 
€T can neither look round or go on; 
€ What fpirit is this which has follow’d 
me here 
"¢ From the common? Good mafter, t 
dreadfully fear— 
Speak! fpeak! or my fenfe will be 
gone!’ 


© ¢ Ah, Jenny!’ he cried, ¢ thou craf- 
ty old jade! 
‘Is it thee? Dll beat thy bones 
bare. a 
* Good gentleman, fear not, no fpirit 
is nigh, 
« Which has follow’d you here from the 
common hard by; 
*’Tis only old Gaffer’s gray mare!’ 
P. 161. “ CITELTO.” 


THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 


4¢] xnow not whether it be worth the 
reporting that there is in Cornwall, 
near the parifh of St. Neots, a Well 
arched over with the robes of four 
kinds of trees, withy, oak, elm, and 
afh, dedicated to st. Keyne, The 
reported virtue of the water is this, 
that whether hufband or wife come 
firtt to drink thereof, they get the 
mattery thereby. —FuLLER. 


A WELL there is in the weft-coun- 
try, 
And a clearer one never was feen; 
There is noi a wife in the weft-country 
But has heard of the Well of St. 
Keyne. 


*¢ An oak and an elm tree ftand befide, 
And behind does an ath-tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 


_ & Atrayeller came to the Well of St. 


Keyne, 
Pleafant it was to his eye, 
For from cock-crow he had becn tra- 
velling, 
And there was not acloud in the fky. 


*¢ He drank of the water fo cool and 
clear, 
For thirity and hot was he, 
And he fat down upon the bank 
Under the willow-tree. 


** There came a man from the neigh- 
bouring town, 
At the Well to fill his pail, 
On the Well-fide he retted it, 
And bade the ftranger hail. 


Annual Anthohgy. 


‘«¢ Now art thou a bachelor, ftranger >" 


quoth he, 
‘ For an if thou haft a wife, 
‘ The happieft draught thou haft drank 
this day 
‘ That ever thou didft in thy life. 


‘“«¢ Or has your good woman, if one 
you have, 
In Cornwall ever been? 
‘ For cod fhe have, V’ll venture my 
ife, 
* She has drank of the Well of St. 
Keyne.? 


“¢T have left a good woman who 
never was here,’ 
The ftranger he made reply ; 
* But that my draught fhould be better 
for that, 
‘I pray you anfwer me why ? 


*¢ St. Keyne,’ quoth the countryman, 
many a time 
‘ Drank of this cryftal well ; 
* And before the Angel fummoned her, 
* She laid on the water a fpell. 


‘¢¢ Tf the hufband of this gifted well 
‘ Shall drink before his wife, 

* A happy man thenceforth is he, 
* For he fhall be matter for life. 


¢¢ But if the wife fhould drink of it 
firft 
* God help the hufband then!’ 
The itranger {toopt to the Well of St. 
Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again. 


*€¢ You drank of the well, I warrant, 
betimes?’ 
He to the countryman faid ; 
But the countryman {mil’d as the ftran- 
ger {pake, 
And theepifhly thook his head. 


«¢¢T haften’d as foon as the wedding 
was done, 
* And left my wife in the porch ; 
¢ Buti’ faith the had been wifer than me, 
‘ For the took a bottle to church.’ 
P. 229. ‘RS. Y.” 





TOA SPIDER. 


“ SPIDER! thou need’ft not run in 
fear about, 
To fhun my curious eyes, 
IT won’t humanely crufh thy bowels out, 
Lefi thou thould’ft eat the weed” 
or 
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« Nor will  roaft thee with a damn’d 
delight, ; 
Thy ftrange inftinctive fortitude to 
fee, 
For there is one who might 
One day roaft me. 


« Thou art welcome to a rhymer fore 
perplex’d, — 
The fubject of his verfe : 
There’s many a one, who on a better 
text, 
Perhaps might comment worfe : 
Then fhrink not, old freemafon, from 
my view, 
But quietly, like me, fpin out the 
line ; 
Do thou thy work purfue, 
As I will mine. 


*‘ Weaver of fnares, thou emblemeft 
the ways 
Of Satan, tire of lies; 
Hell’s huge black fpider, tor mankind 
he lays 
His toils, as thou for flies. 
When Betty’s bufy eye runs round the 
room, 
Woe to that nice geometry, if feen! 
But where is he whofe broom 
The earth fhall clean? 


“Spider! of old thy flimfy webs were 
thought, 
And *t was a likenefs true, 
To emblem laws in which the weak are 
caught, . 
But which the ftrong break thro’. 
And if a victim in thy toils is ta’ea, 
Like fome poor client is that wretch. 
ed fly— 
I'll warrant thee thou ‘lt drain 
His life-blood dry. 


* And is not thy weak work like hu- 
man {chemes, 
And care on earth employ’d? 
Such are young Hope’s and Love’s 
delighttul dreams, 
So eafily deftroy’d! 
So does the ftatefman, whilft the aven. 
gers fleep, 
Self-deem’d fecure, his wiles in fe- 
cret lay, 
Soon fhall Deftruction {weep 
His work away. 


“ Thou bufy labourer! one refem- 
blance more 

_ Shall yet the verfe prolong, 

For, {pider, thou art like the poet 


poor, 
Whom thou haft help’d in fong. 
You. IIT,—Nog, XXVIII, 
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Both bufily our needful food to win, 
We work, as Nature taught, with 
ceafele{s pains, 
Thy bowels thon doft fpin, 
I {pin my brains. 
‘BRTHUSYO.” 


a ee 


COPIED FROM THE WALL OF THE 
ROOM IN BRISTOL NEWGATE) 
WHERE SAVAGE DIED. 


‘¢ HERE Savage linger’d long, and 
here expir’d! 

The mean—the proud—the cenfur’d 
—the admir’d! 


«Tf, wand’ring o’er Misfortune’s fad 
retreat, 

Stranger! thefe lines arreft thy pafling 
feet, 

And recollection urge the deeds of 
fhame, 

That tarnifh’d once an unblefs’d poct’s 
fame; 

Judge not another till thyfelfart free, 

Aud hear the gentle voice of Charity. 

*No friend receiv’d him, and ‘no 
mother’s care 

‘Shelter’d his infant innocence with 
prayer ; 

‘No father’s guardian hand his youth 
maintain’d, 

¢ Call’d forth his virtues, or from vice 
reflrain’d”,’ 


‘¢Reader! had{t thou been to neglect 
confign’d, 

And caft upon the mercy of mankind, 

Through the wide world like Savage 
fore’d to ftray, 

And find, like him, one leng and 
ftormy day ; 

Objects lefs noble might thy foul have 


fir’d, 

Or deeper crimes thine orphan hreaft 
infpir'’d. 

Whilft poring o’er another’s mad 
career, 


Drop for thyfelf a penitential tear: _ 
Though priz’d by friends and nurs’d in 


innocence, 

How oft has folly wrong’d thy better 
fenfe ? 

But if fome virtues in thy breaft there 
be, 

Atk y they fprang from circumftance or 
pee ! 

And ever to thy heart the precept 
bear, 


When thine own confcience {mites, a 
wayward brother fpare!” P. 279- 
Zz , LXV}. 
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350 Oufeley’s Epitome of the Ancient Hiftory of Perfa. 


LXVI. Epitome of the ancient Hiftory derive my illuftrations entirely from 
of Perfa. Extraéted and tranf- fources unexplored hitherto by Euro. 
lated from the Jehan Ara*, a Per- writs. ve ni Song ge ng 

¢ f- sy) ICETE ze -Xtracts, the luper- 
_ oo by W. Ov 7 Cade! ftructure became too vaft for fo flight 
Eiq. M. OVO. PP. 92. 7S. “adele 4 foundation asthe original text.” P.i, 
and Davies. “ Had I not hopes of difcovering 
fome works of infinitely greater va. 





»aave he mae. lue than the Sadder, Erdaviraf Na- 

, : . meh, or the Zend-a-vefta (as we have 

UINS of Perfepelts. itin French), of Zoroafter him(elf, I 
Map of Perfia. fhould confider any further attention 
to the ancient dialects of Perfia as a 


mifapplication of ftudy and a watte of 
time: thefe, however, have contribut- 
«¢ THIS little work prefents itfelfto ed, with the manufcripts before men- 
the public without any affectation of tioned, materials for my future work, 
intrinfic importance, and merely as of which the title will be nearly as 
the herald of another; yet the Orien- follows: ¢ Illuftrations of Perfian Hif- 
talift and antiquary may be pleafed to tory and Antiquities; or, an Attempt 
fee, for the firft time, an Epitome of to reconcile the ancient Hiftory and 
Perfian annals, in the originallanguage Chronology of Perfia (according to 
of anative hiftorian. the dates and traditions preferved in 
* The want of fuch a work induced manufcripts of that country) with the 
me to feck, among my manufcript Hebrew, Greek, and Latin records.” 
chronicles, the moft concife and com- P. xxx. 
prehehentive account of the ancient Ira- “ This work, if I can judge by the 
nian + fovereigns; and the following materials already colleéted, will form 
pages are the rcfult of my inquiry. two large quarto volumes, each con- 
To the Perfian text and the Englifh taining at leaft 400 pages, befides maps 
tranflation, I thought it neceflary to and views, plates of infcriptions, me- 
fubjoin fome collateral illuftrations dals and gems, engraved alphabets of 
from other manufcripts. ‘This tafk, ancient characters, and fpecimens of 
during the performance of it, became writing, fac miles from miniatures in 
a regular examination of each king’s manufcripts, &c. 
eign: and although I ftudied to keep ‘© T fhall not here enumerate the 
my work within the compafs ofa fingle Greek and Latin works which I have 
and a {mall volume, and refolved to examined and collated; but 1 mutt 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 


* « The Tarikh Jehan Ara, which has furnifhed materials for the following 
work, is an octavo manufcript, purchafed at Shiraz in the year 1787, by my 
ingenious friend Captain William Francklin, author of the Tourto Perfia; in 
which he has quoted it on the fubject of Perfepolis. During his refidence in 
Bengal, it accidentally fell from a boat into the Ganges, and a few words 
have been rendered illegible by the wet; where fuch occur in the following 
extract, they are expreffed by afterifks. On his return to England in 1797, 
Captain Francklin obligingly gave me this, with many other valuable manu- 
feripts. The author is Cazi Ahmed al Ghuffari, of Cazvin; who, according to 
the Tarikh Bedaconi, died on his return from the pilgrimage to Mecca, when 
fetting out from Da‘bul, Anno Hegire 975 (A. D. 1567). 

** He was alfo author of the Negariflan; a moft excellent compilation of 
hiftorical anecdotes, of which I am fo fortunate as to poffefs a fine copy, written 
by his own hand, and replete with his marginal notes; it is a large octavo ma- 
nufcript, and was brought to Europe by Jonathan Scott, Efq. 

“From the Jehan Ara, which contuins a general hiftory of Afia, patriarchs, 
prophets, Jews, Arabians, Perfians, kings of Tartary, Hindooftan, &c. from 
the earlieft times till the year of the Hegira 972 (of Chrift 1564), I fhall have 
occafion to give various extracts in a future work.’’ 

t+ ‘* The Perfian empire, in general, is properly called Irdn. The word 
Pevfia is derived from Pars, the name of a province, the moft remarkable as 
being the ufual refidence of the kings. ‘This name, in modern compolitions, is 
mofi frequently written Fars, after the Arabian manuer,”® . 
acknow- 
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acknowledge my frequent obligations 
to the authors of Hebrew {cripture, 
obligations, indeed, more frequent 
than thofe can poflibly imagine who 
have only fkimmed the furtace of 
Oriental literature, or plucked its 
flowers without gathering the fruits: 
I was myfelf furprifed to find the moft 
ancient and authentic of the Pertian 
hiftorians, prove, uncon{cioufly, no de- 
{picable commentators on the Bible. 

« Of thefe hiftorians, many allude to, 
and defcribe as ftill vilible in their 
days, various ftupeudous and interett- 
ing monuments of antiquity, unnoticed 
by Europeans. To afcertain whether 
they exilt at prefent, and to fatisfy 
fome doubts on the fubject of thofe 
already defcribed by travellers, I have 
refolved to vilit Perlia (if Providence 
continue to blefs me with life and 
health) whenever fome necelfary do- 
meftic arrangements, and the works 
on which I am now employed, fthall 
have been completed. 


‘“ Loudon, Auguft 1799." =P. XXxiii. 





EXTRACT. 

“a1, Khofru—the fon of Hormuz; 
he was furnamed Parvis, or the Viori- 
ous. In his time the Prophet, to whom 
be peace! entered on his divine mif- 
fion: that holy perfonage invited the 
king to the true faith, which he re- 
jected, tearing in pieces the letter (of 
Mohammed). ** ** And Pertia, 
from his magnificence, and the fuper- 
abundance of all neceffaries, arrived 
at the fummit of its glory. It is faid, 
among other matters, that he con- 
{tantly kept in his palace fifteen thou- 
fand female mulicians, fix thoufand 
houfehold officers, twenty thoufand 
five hundred horfes and mules for 
the faddle and for baggage; alfo, nine 
hundred and fixty elephants. When- 
ever he rode forth, two hundred per- 
fons attended him, fcattering perfumes 
on every fide, whilft a thoufand /eka- 
bers (water-carriers) {prinkled with 
water the roads which he was to pafs. 
Among the works of ingenuity which 
he poileffed, was a certain cup, in 
which the quantity of water was never 
diminifhed, how much foever a perfon 
drank of it; alfo, an (expanded) hand 
of ivory, which, whenever a child 
was born to him, being immerfed in 
water, clofed, and exhibited the con- 
junction of ftars prefiding at the in- 
{gnt’s birth, and thus the horofcope 


was known: he had likewife a piece 
of pure gold, pliable and foft as wax; 
alfo a napkin, which, when foiled, 
and thrown into the fire, became 
clean. In his time, white elephants 
brought forth young ones in Per- 
fia What perfon, in harmonious 
powers, refembles his mufician Bar. 
bid? or who in beauty is equal to 
his miftrefs Shireen? At lait, in the 
feventh hour of the night, on Tuef- 
day the tenth of Jemad-al-awul, the 
feventh year of the Hegira, he was 
flain by the hand of his fon, Shi- 
rouieh.” P. 59. 





LXVII. Pantographia ; containing 
accurate Co ies of all the known 
Alphabets in the \Vorld; together 
with an Englifh Explanation of 
the peculiar Force or Power of 
each Letter. “To which are added, 
Specimens of all well-authenti- 
cated oral Languages; forining a 
comprehentive Digeft of Piono- 
logy. By Eomunp Fry, Letters 
founder, Type Street. Royal 
Svo. pp. 320. 21.28. Arch, Debrett. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


= ANY nations have claimed the 

honour of this invention (alpha. 
betical writing). The Greeks afcribed 
it to the Phenicians, and confequently 
ufed the word QowexiZev, to ac? the Phe- 
nician, in the fame fente with avayivwrnesyy 
to read: and Lucan afcribes the ‘nven- 
tion to the fame ingenious people. 

“ That the Affyrian, Chaldaic, and 
Hebrew languages, were the fame, moft 
of the learned are fixed in their opi- 
nions; and that their alphabets are of 
antediluvian antiquity, appears highly 
probable; for had an invention of fuch 
vaft importance to mankind been 
made fince that period, we conclude 
the author would have been comme- 
morated in the annals of the country 
in which he lived. Jofephus, book 1. 
chap. 3. informs us, that SeTH erected 
two pillars, one of brick, and the 
other of ftone, andinfcribed upon them 
their aftronomical obfervations, and 
other improvements, which fhows that 
there did exift fuch an opinion of the 
antiquity of the art of writing. 

«* Among the European nations we 
do not find any who pretend to the in- 
vention of letters. All of them derived 
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the art from the Romans, except the 
‘Turks, who had it from the Arabians. 
The Komans never claimed the difco- 
very, but confeifed their knowledge to 
have been received from the Greeks, 
who owned that they had it from the 
Phenictans, who, as well as their colo- 
nifis the Carthaginians, fpoke a dialect 
of the Hebrew fcarcely varying from 
the original. The Coptic refembles 
the Greek in moft of its charaéters, 
and is therefore referred to the fame 
original. ‘The Chaldean, Syriac, and 
latter Samaritan, are dialects of the 
Hebrew, without any contiderable de- 
viation, or many additional words. 
«©The Ethiopic differs more from 
the Hebrew, but lefs fromthe Arabic; 
all thefe languages have iffued from the 
fame ftock, as the fimilarity of their 
formation, and the numberlefs words 
common to themall, futiciently evince. 
Alterations would naturally be pro- 
duced, in proportion to the civilization 
of the feveral nations, and their inter- 
courie with others, which will account 
for the fuperior copioufnels of fome 
above the reft. Jt appears then, that 
all the languages in ufe among men 
that have been conveyed in alphabeti- 
cal characters, have been thofe of peo- 
ple connected ultimately or immediate. 
ly with the Hebrews, to whom we are 
indebted for the earlieft fpecimens of 
the communication of ideas by writing. 
“‘ This propofition will be farther 
confirmed, by confidering the famenef{s 
of the artificial denominations of the 
letters in the Oriental, Greek, and 
Latin languages, accompanied by a 
fimilar arrangement, as alpha, beta, &c. 
It may ftill be objected, however, that 
the characters employed by the ancients 
to difcriminate their letters, are entire- 





ly diffimilar: it may be urged, why 
fhould not one nation adopt from ano. 
ther the mode of expreffing the art, as 
well as the art itfelf? Such an effect 
would not be very likely to take place, 
before the art of printing had eftablith. 
ed an uniformity of charaéter. 

“The old Samaritan is precifely the 
fame as the Hebrew language; and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch does not vary a 
fingle letter in twenty words from the 
Hebrew: but the charaéters are very 
different; for the Jews adopted the 
Chaldaic letters during their captivity 
at Babylon, inftead of thofe ot their 
forefathers. 

“* What we know of thofe nations 
who have continued for many cen- 
turies unconnected with the ret of 
the world, firongly militates againf 
the hypothefis of the human inven. 
tion of alphabetical writing. The ex- 
periment has been fairly made upon 
the ingenuity of mankind, both Chi- 
nefe and favage, for a longer period 
than that which is fuppofed to have 
produced alphabetic writing by regu- 
lur gradations, which decidedly con- 
cludes againft this art being of hu- 
man invention. 

‘© The Chinefe, a people famous for 
their difcoveries and mechanical ge- 
nius, have made fome advances to- 
wards the delineation of their ideas, 
by arbitrary figns; neverthelefs, have 
been unable to accomplifh this exqui- 
fite device; and, after fo longa trial, 
to no purpofe, we may reafonably in- 
fer that their mode of writing, which 
is growing more intricate and volumi- 
nous every day, will never terminate 
in fo clear, fo comparatively fimple, 
an expedient, as that of alphabetical 
characters.’” P. xv. 
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&C. 

SECRET Inftructions by Frederick 
the Second, King of Pruffia; being 
Secret Orcers given by that Mo- 
narch to the Othcers of his Army, 
and particularly to thofe of the Ca- 
valry, for the Regulation of their 
Conduct in War. ‘Tranflated from 
the original German into French, by 
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the Prince DE Ligne, Svo. 4s.6d. 
Wiiliams. 

The Britih Volunteer, No. I. with 
two coloured Engravings. 4to. 55 
(To be continued monthly.) Egerton. 

A Plan of Union for the Military 
Volunteer Affociations within Great 
Brita n, aéting without Pay; recom. 
mended to the Perufal of the Mem- 
bers of every Volunteer Corps in 
the Kingdom. By an OFFICER OF 
ASSOCIATION, $yvo. 6d. ee 
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The Art of making Pens fcientifically : 
illuftrated by an Engraving, by 
which Ladies and Gentlemen, and 

articularly Youths at School, may 
inftantly learn to make Pens to fuit 
their own Hands. To which are 
added, genuine Receipts for making 
Inks, of the moft elegant and durable 
Qualities. Alfo Directions for fecret 
Writing; by which may be conveyed 
the moft tender Affections of Love 
and Friendfhip, and Secrets of eyery 
Defcription and on every Occafion. 
By Joun WixkKeEs, M.A. P. 12mo. 
1s. Farnham printed; Cro/by and 
Letterman, London. 

Prize Effays and Tranfactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. To 
which is prefixed, an Account of the 
Inititution and principal Proceedings 
of the Society. By Henry Mac- 
Kenzie, Efq. Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 
Stewart, Edinburgh; Cadell and 
Davies, London. 

The Commercial, Agricultural, and 
Manulacturer’s Magazine. Witha 
Plate. No. I. 8vo. 1s. (To be con- 
tinued monthly.) Griffiths. 





BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


Biographical Sketches of Henrietta 
Duchefs of Orleans, and of Louis of 
Bourbon Prince of Condé. Towhich 
are added, the Orations pronounced 
at their Interment. Tranilated from 
the French of Bossuet Bithop of 
Meaux; with feleét Extracts from 
other Orations, by the fame Author. 
fm. 8vo. 28. (See p. 345.) Clark, 
New Bond Street. 

The Life of Major J. G. Semple Lifle; 
containing a faithful Narrative of 
the Scenes of Splendour and Misfor- 
tune, in which he has fo often and 
alternately borne a Part; the whole 
interfperfed with genuine Anecdotes 
of the moft illuftrious Characters of 
the prefent Age. Written by Him- 
SELF. 8vo. 7S. Stewart. 

Hiftory of the Campaigns of Count 
ALEXANDER SUWOROW RYMNIK- 
SKI, Field-marfhal-general in the 
Service of his Imperial Majefty the 
Emperor of all the Ruflias: witha 
preliminary Sketch of his private 
Lifeand Character. Tranflated from 
the German of Frep. ANTING. 
2vols, 8vo. ros. Wright. 

Epitome of the Ancient Hiftory of 
Perfia. Extracted and tranilated 
from the Jehan Ara, a Perfian Ma- 
nulcript, by W. Ousexey, Efq. 


With a View of the Ruins of Perfe- 
polis, and a Map of Perfia. fm. 8vo. 
78. (See p. 350.) Cadelland Davies. 

A concife Account of the material 
Events and Atrocities which oc- 
curred in the late Rebellion; with the 
Caufes which produced them : and an 
Anfwer to Veritas’s Vindication of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of the 
Town ot Wexford, By Vexipicus. 
Svo. 28. Milliken, Dublin; Wright, 
London. 





EDUCATION, 
A Letter to Mrs. Hannah More, on 
fome Part of her late Publication, 
entitled, Strictures on Female Kdu- 
cation. To which is fubjoined, a 
Difcourfe on Genelis, xv. 6. preach. 
ed at Chriftchurch, Bath, By the 
Rev. CHARLES Dauseny, Minifter 
of Chriftchurch, Bath; Fellow of 
Winchetter College, and Author of 
*¢ The Guide to the Church.” 8vo. 
28. Hatchard, Rivingtons. 

» Columbus; or, the Difcovery of Ame- 
rica, as related by a Father to his 
Children, and defigned for the In- 
ffruction of Youth. With a Map, 
Tranilated from the German of J. 
H. Campe, by ExizaBpetTH HéiLMe, 
2 Vols, inone. 12mo. 38. 6d. Low. 

The Spoiled Child; or, Indulgence 
counteracted. By Mrs. Pitkinc- 
TON. 18ino. 15, 6d. Vernar and Hood. 





LAW. 


Tables of the Britifh Cuftom and Ex- 
cife Duties, with the Drawbacks, 
Bounties, and Allowances. ‘To each 
Article are fubjoined the Laws which 
regulate its Import and Export, 
particularizing the Ships and Pack- 
ages to which certain Goods are re- 
{tricted, the Places toand from which 
they may be thipped, and the Penal- 
tiesupon Breach of fach Regulations; 
with clear and fuccinct Abitracts of 
all the Shipping Laws that affect the 
Commerce of Great Britain. Inthe 
Calculations are incorporated the 
Duties for Convoy, and thofe upon 
Imports from America, conform- 
ably to the Commercial Treaty with 
that Country, withthe Duties payable 
(from Aug. 31, 1799) upon the new 
warehoufing Syftem of Eaft India 
Goods, the London Port Duty, and 
all other Duties to the End of the 
laft Sefflion of Parliament, in July 
1799. To which are added, the 
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A Lecture on Heads. By GrorGe 


Package and Scavage Duties, the 
Duties payable upon Goods imported 
into the United States of America, 
and Duties payable on Goods at the 
Sound, 5s. Steele. 


The Security of Enelifhmen’s Lives; 
7 b ’ 


or, the Truft, Power, and Duty of 
the Grand Jury of England; ex- 
plained according to the Fundamen- 
tals of the Englith Government, and 
the Declaration of the fame made in 
Parliament, by muny Statutes. Firft 
publithed in the Year 1681. To 
which is prefixed, a Sketch of the 
Hiitory of Juries. Bya BARRISTER. 
Svo. 2s.6d. Dyde, Tewketbury ; 
Wef, London. 





MISCELLANIES. 


An Account of the Navies of Foreign 


Powers, particularly thofe of France, 
Spain, and Batavia, now at War 


with Great Britain; including a Lift 


of Frigates, Corvettes, and Sloops, 
Alfo the Navies of Rutlia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Naples; with a com- 
parative State of the Line of Battle 
Ships in the lat War, and the pre- 
fent State of the Britifh Navy. By 
James Browe.t, of the Royal 
Navy. 4to. 18. Sveele, Egerton. 


The Failure of the French Crufade ; 


or, the Advantages to be derived by 
Great Britain from the Reftoration 
of Egypt to the Turks. By Ey es 
Irwin, Efg. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Nicol, 
ALEX. Stevens, With Additions 
by Mr, Pilon; as delivered by Mr. 
Charles Lee Lewes. ‘To which is 
added, an Effay on Satire: with 
‘Twenty-four Heads by Nefbit, from 
Defigns by Thurfton. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
$vo. fine Paper 3s. 6d. Vernor and 
Hood, Cutbell, 


Thoughts on the Conditionof Women, 


and on the Injuftice of mental Sub- 
ordination. By Mary Roeinson, 
8vo. 28. 6d, Longman and Rees. 


The London Catalogue of Books, with 


their Sizes and Prices, corrected t 
September 1799. 8vo. half bound 
ss. Bent. 


A Letter to the Rev. R. Hawker, D.D. 


Vicar of the Parith of Charles, Ply- 
mouth; occafioned by his late Ex- 
REY into Cornwall. By the 

ev. R. PoLWHELE, Vicar of Ma- 
nacean. s2mo. 18.6d. Cadell aud 
Davies, 


Monthly Catalogue. 


Remarks upon Seduétion, &c. 12mo, 
6d. Parfons. 

An Addrefs of great Importance to 
the Natives of England, the Emi- 
grants from France, and the Rulers 
of bash Countries. By a Praix 
ENGLISHMAN. 8vo. 18. Longman, 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Natural Hiftory of the Infeéts of 
China: comprifing Figures and De. 
{criptions of upwards of one hundred 
new, fingular, and beautiful Species; 
together with fome that are of Im- 
portance in Medicine, domettic Eco. 
nomy, &c. The ligures drawn, 
engraved, and coloured from Speci- 
mens of the Infects ; the Defcriptions 
are arranged according to the Syftem 
of Linnzus; with References to the 
Writings of Fabricius, and other 
fyftematic Authors. By E. Dono. 
VAN. 4to. 2l. 19s. 6d. Symonds, 

Geological Effays. By Ricwarp 
Kirwan, Efy. F.R.S.S. Lond. & 
Edin. M.R.1. A, &c. &c.  8yvo. 
gs. Bremner. i 

An Effay on the Analyfis of mineral 
Waters. By RicHarxp KiRWwAN, 
Efq. F.R.S.S. &e. 8v0. 78.-— 
Bremner. 





NOVELS. 

The Natural Daughter: with Por- 
traits of the Leadenhead Family. 
By Mrs, Roginson. 2 vols, 12mo. 
78. Longman and Rees. 

The Man of Nature; or, Nature and 
Love: a Novel. Tranflated from 
the German of MILTENBERG, by 
WILLIAM WENNINGTON. 2 Vols, 
12mo. 78.6d. Cadell and Davies, 
Bowyer. 

The Eatt Indian; or, Clifford Priory: 
a Novel. By Mary Jutta Younec, 
Author of ** Rofemount Caftle— 
Poems,” &c. 4 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
Earle and Hemet, Hurft. 

The Mad Man of the Mountain, a 
Tale. By Hrnry SUMMERSETT, 
2vol,12mo. 7s. Lane, Miller. 

Augufta, 2 vols. s2mo. 7s. Earle and 
Hemet, 





PHY SIC—SURGERY. 
Memoirs of the Medical Society of 
London, Vol. Ve Syo- 9s. 64. 
ohnfon. 
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Efay on the Canfes, early Signs, and 
Prevention, of Pulmonary Con- 
fumption: for the Ufe of Parents 
and Preceptors. By THoMAs Bep- 
pors, M.D. S8vo. 5s. Briftol 
printed. Longman and Rees, Lon- 
don. 

A Detection of the Fallacy of Dr, 
Hull’s Defence of the Czfarean 
Operation. By W. Simmons, Mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Surgeons 
in London, and fenior Surgeon to 
the Manchetter Infirmary. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Wernor and Hood. 

Hints on the Ventilation of Army Hof- 
pitals and Barrack Rooms, with Ob- 
fervations on regimental Practice, 
&. By W. H. Wittiams, of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, Fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety, and Surgeon of the eaitern 
Regiment of Norfolk Militia, 12mo. 
2s. Longman. 

A Treatife on Febrile Difeafes; in- 
cluding intermitting and continued 
Fevers, Inflammations, Hemor- 
rhages, and the Profluvia; in which 
an Attempt is made to prefent at 
one View whatever, in the prefent 
State of Medicine, it is requifite 
for the Phyfician to know refpecting 
the Symptoms, Caufes, and Cure, 
of thofe Difeafes. By ALEXAN- 
DER Paitips Wrison, M. D. 
F.R.S. Ed. Phyfician to the Coun- 
ty Hofpital at Winchetter, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, 
Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. gs. Cadell 
and Davies; Creech, Ed‘nburgh. 

Athird Differtation on Fever. Part IT. 
Coataining an Inquiry into the Ef- 
fects of thofe Remedies which have 
been employed, with a View to carry 
oifa regular continued Fever, with- 
out leaving it to its ordinary Courfe. 
By G. Forpyce, M. D. F.R.S. 
&e. &c, Svo. 38. 6d. Fobnfon. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


An Introduction to the Hiftory of Po- 
etry in Scotland, from the Beginning 
of the Thirteenth Century down to 
the prefent Time; together with a 
Converfation on Scottifh Song. By 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Author 
of Odes, and mifcellaneous Poems, 

:<. To which are fubjoined Sangs 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, care- 
fully compared with the original 
Editions, and embellithed with cha- 
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racteriftic Defigns compofed and 
engraved by the Jate Davin Ate 
LAN, Hiftorical Painter. 2 vols. 
4to. 21. 28. Foulis, Edinburgh. 

Poems, by the Rev. Joun BLack, 
Minifter of Butley, Suffolk. With 
a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. 3s. 
Buh, \pfwich; Robinfons, Longman, 
London, 

Poems by Enwarp Arxyns Bray. 
12mo. 5S. Rivingtons. 

A Peep into the {fnug Retreat of Pe- 
ter Pindar; a French Poem, ia 
three Cantos: with a fcarronique 
Epittle to Tabitha Bramble, and an 
Ode in the fublime Strain to the re- 
fined Laura Maria. Being an An- 
{wer to their poetical Reflections om 
the Epiitle of the Devil to Peter 
Pindar. gto. 3s. Parfons, Caw- 
thorne. 

The Caldron, or Follies of Cambridge, 
aSatire. 8vo. 18. 6d. Robinfons. 

Extracts from Poems on naval and mi- 
litary Subjects. By the Rev. Wit- 
LIAM TASKER. 12mo. 18, Mey- 
ler, Bath. 

The annual Anthology. Vol. I. for 
1799. Being a Collection of origi- 
nal Poems, written by Roperat 
SouTuHeY and others. s2mo. 65. 
(See p. 346.) Longman and Rees. 

The Red Crofs Knights, a Play ia 
five Acts. By J. G. HoLman.— 
8vo. 28. Cawthorn, Symonds. 

The Faft Indian, a Comedy. Tranf- 
lated from the German of Au- 
Gustus Von Kotzesur. By A. 
TuHomsoNn, Author of * Whift, a 
Poem,” &c. $vo. 25. Longman and 
Rees. 

Pizarro, a Tragedy in five Acts: 
differing widely from all other Pi- 
zarros in refpect of Characters, 
Sentiments, Language, Incidents, 
and Cataitrophe. By a Norts 
BRITON. 8vo. 23. 6d. Roach, 
Hurft. 

More Kotzebue!—The Origin of my 
own Pizarro, a Farce. Minor= 
Rofciad, or Churchillian Epiftle 
from Dick to Jack. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Crofby and Letterman, Chapple. 


POLITICS. 


Confiderations on the Impolicy of 
treating for Peace’ with the prefent 
regicide Government of France.— 
Svo. 25. Bell. 
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SERMONS, &c. 


The Bleffing and the Curfe; a Sermon 


preached at the Cathedral Church 
of Norwich, on Thurfday the 29th 
of November 1798, on the Day of 
general Thank{giving. By T. F. 
lippteton, A.M. Rector of 
Tanfor, Northamptonthire. 4to.— 
18s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


A Difcourfe delivered at Warminfter, 


July 3, 1799, betore the Society of 
United Chriltians eftablithed in the 
Weft of England, for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge and the Prac- 
tice of Virtue, by the Difiribution 
of Books. 13. Cottle, Briftol. 


Prefentation of Colours, by Mrs. 


William Garrett, tothe Royal Gar- 
rifon Volunteers under the Com. 
mand of Major William Garrett ; a 
Sermon preached in the Garrifon 
Chapel, Portfmouth, May 29,1799. 
By the Rev. Joun Davies. 4to. 


1s. 


Sermons preached before the Univer- 


fity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s Church, 
in the Year 1798; at the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, M.A. By the Rev. HENRY 
Cuartes Haut, B. D. Chaplain 
to the Lord Bithop of Exeter, and 
jate Student of Chrift Church. 8vo., 
5s. Hanwell and Parker, Oxford; 
Rivingtons, London. 


The facred Oratorios, as fet to Mutfic 


by GrorGe F. HANDEL. 2 vols. 
1zino. gs. Heptinflall, Symonds. 





PRINTS anp MAPS. 


Portrait of the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. 


KosTAR p. mez. 78. 6d. Proots 
10s. 6d. Brydon. 


A Portrait of Mr. James Leifhman, 


thirty-nine Years Quarter-mafter in 
the rsth or King’s Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, 5s. Col, tos, 6d. 
Walker. 


A general Atlas. No. I. Contain- 


ing 3 Maps. 


1 Imp. folio. 7s. 6d. 
full col. 9s. 


Cary, 


French Books. 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED, 


A View of the Infide of the Cathe. 
dral Church of Carlifle; from an 
original Drawing by R. Caruite, 
(@ The fame artift is now em. 

ployed on a fet of Views of Loch-Tay 

and Loch-Lomond ; and various Views 
of the picturefque fcenery in the High. 
lands of Scotland. They will be ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy next year, 

Hiftory of the ancient Parifh of Whal. 
ley, and Honour of Clitheroe, in the 
Counties of Lancafter and York, 
By the Rev. THomMas Dunuam 
WHITAKER, L.L.B.F.S.A. Holme, 
Lancafhire. To be illuftrated by 
Engravings of Ruins, Tombs, an- 
cient Seals, armorial Bearings, &c. 
Price to Subfcribers 2]. 2s. 

Effays reflecting Men and Manners, 
By the late James Boswett, Eig. 
Publifhed originally in the London 
Magazine, and now firft collected 
into one Volume, large 8vo. By 
Mr. Joun Lawrie, Clerk and pri- 
vate Secretary to Mr. Bofwell, and 
principal Clerk to the late Sir James 
Stewart, Bart. Author of Political 
Economy. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Examen de la Conduite des Puiffances 
de l'Europe depuis le Commence- 
ment de Ja Revolution Frangaife, & 
des Suites naturelles qu’elle doit a- 
voir. Par un Membre du Corps 
Germanique, 8vo. 28.6d. Rich. 
ardfon. 

Hiftoire de la Revolution de France, 
précédé de ’Expofé rapide des Ad- 
miniftrations fucceflives qui ont de- 
terminé cette Revolution memora- 
ble. Par Deux AMIS DE LA LI- 
BERTE. 8vo. Tom. 13 & 14.— 
Bidault, Paris. 

Lycée, ou Cours de Littérature an- 
cienne & moderne. Par J. F. La- 
HARPE. 8tom. 8vo. Paris. 

Anecdotes fecrettes fur le 18 Fruéti- 
dor, & nouveaux Memoires des De- 
portés 4 la Guyane, ecrits par eux- 

mémes, & faifant Suite au Journal 

de RameL. 8vo. Paris, 








